









Pommel Bag. The leather is harness- 
stitched latigo. The buckles are 
solid brass. The strap adjusts for 
easy carrying. Perfect for packin' 
along small gear. 

$48.00 each. 
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"When Cold Winds Warm the Heart" "Back to the Herd" 



Limited Edition Signed Western Prints. 

Olaf Wieghorst and Fred Fellows rank among 
the finest contemporary Cowboy Artists. 

We've selected a noted painting by each man, and 
are able to offer a limited number of prints. Each is 
signed, numbered, matted and comes in a custom frame 
that’s designed especially for each print. Please ^ 

indicate choice by name—"When Cold Winds 
Warm the Heart," by Fellows (size framed, 44" x 32Va")\ 

"Back to the Herd," by Wieghorst (size framed, 

37%" x 33V 2 '). 

$100.00 each. Supply limited. 


Genuine Cowhide. Contoured and fully 
tanned. May vary in size, but 
each covers approximately 
35 sq. ft. of wall or floor. * - 

$95.00 each. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Special Edition Marlboro Zippo ‘ Lighter. 

Solid brass case, antiqued-finish, with 
brass miniature ot "The Old Trail Boss,” 
created especially for Marlboro by 
the famous Western sculptor, Bob Scriver. 
$5.00 each. 


Dutch Oven. Made of heavy cast iron. Holds 
four quarts. It was almost all a chuckwagon 
cook needed to fix up three squares a day. 

To get you started, we’ve included a book of 
chuckwagon recipes. And a batch of sour¬ 
dough starter packed in a hefty ceramic crock. 
$17.00 for the set. 


Denim Shirt. Cowboys have worn denim 
for over a hundred years because it stands up 
to hard work and raw weather on the 
open range. This pre-faded Levi s’ denim 
shirt is cut in the traditional Western style 
and comes with pearl snaps. 

Sizes: 

Small (approx. 14-32) Medium (approx. 15-33) 
Large (approx. 16-35) X-Large (approx. 17-35) 
$12.00 each. 

The Saddle Coat. Made of natural range 
leather, with all the cowhide scratches and 
markings left in. It’s buck-stltched with rolled- 
leather buttons and a lightweight lining. Made 
exclusively for Marlboro by Pioneer Wear. 
Color: Saddle Tan. 

Sizes: Reg: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46. 

Long: 40, 42, 44, 46. 

$95.00 each. 








Come to where the flavor is. Comt 


The Marlboro Stetson. Fc 

made the Stetson a tradi 
has a 314-inch brim and 
Color: Silvei Belly. 

Sizes: Reg. Oval: 6^8, 
Long Oval: 6 7 /a, 
$25.00 each. 

Roping Gloves. When 
cowboy's hands, he'll | 
Made of soft but tough 


Neckerchief. Out here, no man rides into a workin' day without 
a bandana to protect him from dust and burning sun. This red bandana 
is screen printed by hand and measures 22" x 22". $4.00 each. 


Branding Irons. 

We rounded up three old 
and famous brands and 
added our own. They're 36 
and give an authentic Western t( 
Specify “Bell," "Pitchfork," "CS,"' 
$20.00 each. 


Trail Bedroll. Designed after the old cowboy bedroll. Outside, 
a water-repellent cotton shell. Inside, a warm, cotton-flannel liner, 
with removable blanket. All rolled up in a waterproof ground cloth 
that shelters you from wind and weather. 

$50.00 each. 


Chuck-Iron. When a chuckwagon 
cook used one of these, cowhands 
would come runnin' from far and 
wide to grab a plate. Triangle and 
striker are made of forged steel. 
Approx. 16" high. 

$20.00 for both. 









ms of cattlemen have 
arlboro Stetson 
handcrafted fur felt. 
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a little tougher than a 
of gloves like these. 



solid, fire-charred steel 
h to den or fireplace. 
Marlboro Rafter M." 


m Marlboro 
Country 
Store 

Order Form 


Quan. 

Name of item. 

Size and other specifications. 

Price 

each. 

Total price. 


















































Grand total. 

(Insurance, postage and tax are prepaid) 


Please enclose two end labels from any pack or box ol Marlboro, along 
with check or money order only (no cash, please) payable to: 


Marlboro Country Store 

P.0. Box 6666, Westbury, N.Y. 11592 


Name 


Address Apartment No. 



City 


State Zip (necessary) 


Offer available only to persons over 21 years of age. Offer g 
except where prohibited, licensed or taxed. Offer good until C 
or while supplies last. Please allow 6 to 8 weeks for delivery. 


Cnt ont and save. 


ood in U.S.A. only, 
December 31,1976, 

SI 


Our aim is to make sure you're completely satisfied with your order-and that you 
get it on time. But sometimes things go wrong. If they do, be sure to let us know. 

Write: Marlboro Country Store, 100 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


i Marlboro Country. 


Lights: 13mg! 'tar! *0.8 mg. nicotine—Menthol: 15mg!'tar” 0.9mg. nicotine— 

100's: 17 mg! *tar!’1.1 mg. nicotine—Kings: 18 mg! 'tar"!.1 mg. nicotine av. percigareite, FTC Report Nov.'75 




























A few years ago we opened np the 
Marlboro Country Store. A place where you could gel 
some of the things from Marlboro Country. 

Since then, people have written in wanting more, 
so we've stocked up a whole new supply. 

Like the Saddle CoaL 
Trail Bedroll. 

Branding irons. 

And ten other items all under one root 
Just turn the page and lake a look. 





29 reasons why a Mercury Marquis 
was judged superior overall 
to an Olds 98 and a Buick Electra. 


Based on tests you can do yourself, 

37out of 50 car owners picked a Marquis over a Buick, 40 out of 50 over an Olds. 



Last fall. Nationwide Consumer Testing 
J Institute formed a panel of 100 randomly 
selected men from the Los Angeles area- 
all owners of standard-size cars—and asked them 
tocomparea1976Mercury 
Marquis Brougham with 
76 models of its leading 
competitors. Buick Electra 
225 or Olds 98 LS 

This was a thorough 
comparison. Each car 
owner faced a battery of 29 
specific tests. Each drove 
and rode 3.5 miles in total 
over various road surfaces 
Each performed inspec¬ 
tions inside and out. 

They judged each 
car's styling Front, rear 
and sides. They studied 


—= 

"Mercury Marquis 
Length 229 0" Weight 4704 lb 
Engine 460 CIO 


Buick Electra 225 
Length 233 4" Weight 4788 lb 
Engine 455 CIO 


Olds 98 LS 

Length 232 2“ Weight 4786 lb 
Engine 455CID 

instrument panels, door trim and seating. In every 
test of styling, they judged Marquis superior. 

They slammed doors and noted the sound. 

In this traditional test of solidness, an overwhelming 
majority judged Marquis more solidly built 
They operated window controls, door 
handles and locks, interior lights and the 
parking brake. They loaded the trunk with 
luggage In tests like these, they found more 
convenience built into Marquis 

They drove and rode in the cars to evaluate 
smoothness, quietness, cornering ability and 
control. In all tests of handling and driving comfort. 
Marquis won hands down Based on all these tests, 
they rated Marquis superior overall 

Make your own test. Discover for yourself 
why Mercury Marquis is everything the test 
results say it is Test any car against the 
76 Mercury Marquis. Buy or lease 
one at The Sign of the Cat 


Test Program 

Number Preferring 
Marquis Buick 

Numbe 

Marqu 

Preferring 
s Olds 

Styling Features 

1. Overall styling 

38 

12 

38 

12 

2 Front end styling 

36 

14 

32 

18 

3 Side view styling 

33 

17 

31 

19 

4 Rear end styling 

28 

22 

33 

17 

5 Interior styling 

37 

13 

44 

6 

Ride 





6 Riding comfort 

34 

16 

37 

13 

7. Handwriting on rough road 

31 

19 

31 

19 

8 Quietness 

40 

10 

43 

7 

Handling 





9 Overall driving ease 

32 

18 

33 

17 

10 Cornering ability 

31 

19 

33 

17 

11 Right front visibility 

34 

16 

35 

15 

12 Parking brake 

39 

11 

43 

7 

13 Windshield washer 

34 

16 

36 

14 

Quality features 





14 Solidly built 

47 

3 

46 

4 

15 Carpeting thickness/softness 

45 

5 

41 

9 

16 Headliner padding 

33 

17 

35 

15 

17 Sun visor 

34 

16 

39 

11 

18 Stereo performance 

40 

10 

45 

5 

Convenience 





19 Spacious/convenient trunk 

39 

11 

38 

12 

20 Tilt steering wheel operation 

19 

31 

28 

22 

21 Glove compartment capacity 

47 

3 

47 

3 

22 Rear window convenience 

45 

5 

50 

0 

23 Door handle operation 

24 Comfort/practical front 

44 

6 

44 

6 

center arm rests 

34 

16 

41 

9 

25 Ash tray accessibility 

36 

14 

42 

8 

26 Assist straps convenience 

28 

22 

40 

10 

27 Key design 

44 

6 

46 

4 

28 Window/door lock operation 

37 

13 

37 

13 

29 Interior lighting 

47 

3 

48 

2 

Superior overall 

37 

13 

40 
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Mercury Marquis Brougham 
With opt WSW tires, 
protective bodyside molding 
and bumper protection group 


MERCURY MARQUIS 

LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 























Simple facts everyone who 

owns a home, car or business should know 


How to Get 

the Best Insurance Buy 

for\our Money 


The best way to get a true bargain 
on insurance is to shop for it. But 
there arc more than three thousand 
companies selling insurance policies 
to protect homes, cars and businesses, 
and it isn’t practical for you to check 
each and every one. 

That’s why it’s a good idea to con¬ 
sult an independent insurance agent. 
An independent agent docs not 
work for an insurance company. He 
works for you. Which means he can 
plan the coverage that protects you 
best. And then place it with the most 
suitable of the several insurance 
companies he deals with. 

Many people make the costly mis¬ 
take of assuming that insurance pol¬ 
icies are all the same. The truth is, 
they are not. Not only docs the qual¬ 
ity of coverage vary from policy to 
policy, but the cost often varies too. 

Remember that price is not the 
only basis for selecting your cover¬ 
age. A company’s reputation for ser¬ 
vice and claims payment is critical. 

And if you have a claim, your in¬ 


dependent agent is in a position to 
support you. To be on your side in 
helping you obtain a just, equitable 
settlement. Promptly. 

Because he is a self-employed local 
business man, an independent agent 
knows his responsibility is to his 
customers. His success is based on 
serving his customers in three key 
areas: 

He provides the best insurance 
coverage at the lowest true cost 
to you. 

He is available day and night to 
respond to your needs. 

He handles all types of insur¬ 
ance, and deals through strong, 
reliable companies. 

To make sure you have an inde¬ 
pendent insurance agent on your 
side, look for this 
symbol or con¬ 
sult your Yellow 
Pages. If he can’t 
help you, nobody 

Independent Insurance 
can. Agents of America, Inc. 
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Driving less 
doesn’t mean you can 
forget about your oil filter. 



may cause engine wear. 
That s why AC - Delco 


Go 

with the names 
you know. 


II you're driving less lately, 
you should probably be even 
more concerned about your 
oil and oil filter. Because tak¬ 
ing fewer and shorter trips in 
your car can be particularly 
tough on your engine's oil. 

On short trips your oil 
doesn't always reach tem¬ 
peratures hot enough to 
eliminate water condensation 
and acid-forming contami¬ 
nants. These contaminants 


reminds you to see what 
your owner's manual 
recommends for oil filter 


changes. It will probably 
call for a change in terms 
of mileage or time, which¬ 
ever comes first. So think 
months, not just miles, 
to protect your engine. 

See what your manual 
says about your air filter, too. 
A clogged air filter could hurt 
gasoline mileage. 

And remember to go with 
AC Oil Filters — with up to 12 
feet of filtering protection — 
and AC Air Filters. Both can 
help your engine run clean. 


AC DELCO DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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16 Invitation to a Watery Grave 

Most pros agree the 18th at Dor at is the 
toughest finishing hole on the tour 

by Dan Jenkins 

20 Saying It with Flowers 

The tront-running Canadiens. led by Guy 
Lai) eur, are talking up another dynasty 

by J. D. Reed 


22 Making Sure of a Sure Thing 

Pre meet lavoritc Iowa was even better than 
predicted as it won the NCAA wrestling title 

by Douglas S. Looney 

24 Bumpy Road to Philly 

7a reach the NCAA semifinals. Indiana must 
beat two championship-caliber teams 

by Barry McDermott 

32 It’s Tennis Everyone' 

At feast in the Austin family, and they have 
400 tournament wins to prove it 

by Curry Kirkpatrick 



The Departments 
12 Scorecard 52 Boating 

44 TV/Radio 56 Tennis 

46 College Basketball 73 For the Record 

Credits on page 73 74 19th Hole 


38 The Downtown Runaround 

East side, West side, the Grand Prix cars will 
go all around Long Beach 

by Robert F. Jones 

58 The Winner Who Walked Away 

An introspective survivor, ex-champion Phil 
Hill still feels racing's spell 

by Pat Jordan 


Next Week 

GOOD AS GOLD, the Nuggets have a mile-high 
lead in ihe ABA, outdraw almost everybody ir 
the pros but labor unheralded outside Denver 
Curry Kirkpatrick gives them their overdue due 

MERCY SAKES. good buddies, seems like 
there's new ways to have fun with those CB rigs 
other than baiting Smokey Bear, J, D. Reed re¬ 
lates how "ears" are changing some sports 


0 19 76 TIME INC ALL RIGHTS RESERVED REPRODUCTION IN WMOU OR IN PART WITHOUT PERMISSION 15 PROHIBITED 
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IL/ETY/E/Rt IFIROIMI1 


When Dan Jenkins was assigned tocov- 
cr the Doral-Eastern Open (page 16), 
he and Golf Editor Walter Bingham de¬ 
cided the best way to report on the tour¬ 
nament would be to describe how the 
pros played Doral's killer 18th, the 
toughest finishing hole on the PGA 
tour. And what better way would there 
be for Jenkins to get a feel for what the 
pros faced than to take a whack at the 
18th himself? 

Although he lately has been concen¬ 
trating on tennis, which he plays with 
a cup of coflee in his nonracket hand, 
Jenkins is not an average Sunday golf¬ 
er. He captained the TCU golf team, is 
a two-time winner of the annual Golf 
Writers Tournament and, at his best, 
was a scratch player. But take on Do- 
ral's 18th? That's such a tall order CBS 
decided to bring its cameras when our 
man stepped to the tec. Here's Jenkins’ 
report on Jenkins: 

You can't just go out and play a hole 
on a PGA tour course when a tourna¬ 
ment is in progress: you must get per¬ 
mission from someone of high position. 
I asked Ben Crenshaw, but he turned 
me down, telling me to go cat a taco 
instead. Then 1 went to Jack Tuthill, 
the tour director. He said O.K., if I 
waited until the last threesome finished 
on Friday. That threesome included a 
fellow named Calvin Pccte, who has di¬ 
amonds in his front teeth. 

Tuthill drove me out to the 18th tec 
and loaned me his clubs, a couple of 
balls and his glove. I was dressed like 
the playing pro from the Army-Navy 
store, and I brought my own J&B and 
water. I decided not to wear cleats in 
order to take advantage of my full body 
turn. 1 swing a club like a Texan from 
the waist up, a cripple from the waist 
down—and I am a coward when it 
comes to water-guarded par-4s. 

It didn't help that the guys from CBS 
decided to tape the episode, just in case 
Ken Venturi got lost on the course dur¬ 
ing the telecast of the Doral and they 
needed something to fill air time. As a 
result, Dan’s Detachment included the 
likes of Announcers Jack Whitaker and 
Pat Summerall and Director-Producer 
Frank Chirkinian, who had arranged 
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Sports Illustrated ® 
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a Calcutta pool on my score. Eight went 
for S1,000. You could get four and three 
in a field bet for 50(5. 

Eddie Pearce came off the veranda 
to club me, and I've been wondering 
ever since why anyone would let a guy 
who missed the cut select his clubs? At 
least he could’ve found me a driver oth¬ 
er than Tuthill's, which must weigh 
about 80 pounds. I took a quick prac¬ 
tice swing, slid into my stance and hit 
the ball to the right, away from the wa¬ 
ter and into the rough. I don’t know 
how far the drive went, but Pearce told 
me to lay up with a four-iron. I hit the 
ball much too far and into the lake. If 
I had hit to the right just a little, it would 
have made the green, and I accidentally 
would have parred the hole. It’s a good 
thing I didn’t, because that would have 
loused up my story. 

1 dropped a provisional ball and hit 
a wedge that bounced on the green as 
if it had struck cement and went into a 
bunker. Whenever possible, I don’t use 
sand irons because I can only make the 
ball go about three inches with them. 
There was no lip on the bunker, so I 
knew I could putt onto the green, just 
like back in Texas. 

Luckily, Tuthill had a mallet-head¬ 
ed Zebra putter in his bag. I swiped at 
the ball—swiped at it too hard. It 
looked like it was going to Fort Lau¬ 
derdale, or at least into the lake on the 
other side of the green. But the Zebra 
keeps the ball on line, according to Bob 
Rosburg. The ball smacked the stick 
and stopped eight inches from the cup. 

I often fantasize on golf courses. As 
I lined up the putt for my six, I said, as 
if on camera, ”If I make this, I will be 
... the 1976 Doral-Eastern Open win¬ 
ner!" 1 made it. And then I said, “Now 
back to you, Jack Whitaker." 

A double bogey is not a very good 
score, but on the 18th at Doral on Fri¬ 
day my six tied Gay Brewer, Tommy 
Aaron, Bobby Nichols. Frank Beard 
and Peter Oosterhuis, among others. 
It’s one tough hole. 
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The gold bars of an Army officer. 



A second lieutenant in the campus at hundreds of colleges 

United States Army wears a gold and universities. 

The acquired disciplines 
of mind and spirit, and the 
ability to perform under pres¬ 
sure, are important to us. The 
people who demonstrate these 
qualities are the people we 
want to become Army officers. 

The benefits are as great 
as the demands. Scholarship 
opportunities. Practical experi¬ 
ence as a leader and a manager. 
And a monthly subsistence 
allowance of $100 a month for 
up to 20 months during your 
last two years of college. 

So, if you’re thinking of 
taking Army ROTC, what we 
offer has to be weighed care¬ 
fully against what we expect in 
return. A man or woman who is 
ready to serve as an Army officer. 
And be worthy of the gold bars. 


Army ROTC, P.O. Box 12703 
Phila., PA 19134. 

Send me all the facts about Army 
ROTC. 

□ Ms. □ Mr._Age_ 

Address_City_ 

County_State_Zip_ 

Phone_ 

High School Attending_ 

Graduation Date_ 


1 ARMY ROTC. 
LEARN WHAT IT TAKES TO LEAD. 


bar on each shoulder. They’re not 
only the insignia of his rank, but 
the symbol of his responsibility. 

That responsibility is to lead. 
And today, in an Army of better 
educated and highly motivated 
young men and women, the de¬ 
mands on a young officer are 
tougher than ever. 

You not only have to manage 
people, but money and materials as 
well. To make more important 
planning decisions than most 
young executives. 

The need for such people is 
one reason why Army ROTC is on 











8 YEAR OLD BOURBON 



Aged 8\Ears 


Our famous eight- 
year-old bourbon 
is still made with 
the care and 
patience that went 
into this famous 
eight: The 1927 
Stutz Speedster. 

You might never 
own the car, but 
you can enjoy the 
bourbon tonight. 



1975 HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC. PEORIA, ILL. • STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY • 86 PROOF 







by WAITER IOOSS JR. 


HOW TO COMPETE WITH THE PROS IN 
CATCHING THE ACTION AT THE HOOP 

The 24-sccond clock is running out as Mr. 
Magic backs toward the hoop, spins, head 
fakes, hits a fallaway jumper with a finger¬ 
tip roll, yes'. The crowd starts hollering I lol- 
lywood. Hollywood, and exchanges the lat¬ 
est cult handshakes. I congratulate myself 
because I got the whole move, in sequence, 
on film. 

What makes it easier to get shots like this 
is to own that beautiful gift from the Far 
Last, the Nikon F2 with motor drive. I cap¬ 
tured Mr. Magic's moment at the NBA 
championships, but similar scenes are played 
all across America in high school and col¬ 
lege gyms, and almost every team has its own 
Mr. Magic. 

Basketball is fun to photograph because 
you can get so close to the action-sit right 
under the basket and not end up in the 
emergency room. You also don't have to be 
related to the Rockefellers or an Arab to af¬ 
ford the equipment. You don't really need 
the expensive Nikon (the motor drive, of 
course, is far too costly for most amateurs); 


all it takes is a 35mm camera, a lens or two, 
ranging in focal length from 24 to 105mm, 
and a c-cdcntial to get on the floor. 

But how do you get the credential so you 
can masquerade as a professional photog? 
The best way (and this is the method I used 
when starting out) is to get in touch with the 
sports information director, or the head of 
publicity, maybe the coach, even a rich alum¬ 
nus, and tell him what you would like to do. 
In return for the chance to photograph the 
game, you promise him some XxlO prints of 
his boysgyratingupand down the floor. This 
works well on the high school and sometimes 
even on the small-college level. 

If you're trying the big schools or the pros. 
Plan One may not work. This is when Plan 
Two goes into effect. Tickets can be the an¬ 
swer. Not only will you get new angles to 
shoot from, but also a chance to spend some 
of your hard-earned dollars on your favor¬ 
ite hobby. To shoot effectively from the 
stands, you'll need a lens ranging from 135 
to 300mm. I know what you are saying. 1 
don't work for some famous sports maga¬ 
zine. and I don't want to spend all of my 
greenbacks on an expensive tclephoto-lens 
deal. You have nothing to fear. What you 
do is go down to the local camera shop and 
check out the used-lens section. Here is your 
chance to buy a top piece of equipment that 
90 times out of 100 is as good as new. The 
way to make sure you don't end up in that 


10'bracket is to make a lens test. Find a 
lens you like, put a deposit on it, take it home, 
load a roll of Kodachrome 64, take a pic¬ 
ture of your dog or anything that will give 
you a chance to check the lens for sharpness 
and color quality, get the roll developed and 
make your decision. 

You arc now ready for the big time. The 
best film to start with is everybody's favor¬ 
ite, Tri-X. I recommend that you use this 
black and white film, which is a little easier 
than color, until you get the feel of working 
at a game. It is also important to shoot at a 
high shutter speed such as I 500th of a sec¬ 
ond so you can freeze the action, and Tri-X. 
with its 400 ASA rating, will permit you to 
do this even in marginal light. 

One of the best angles to shoot from in 
the stands is basket level. From there you 
see the players' faces rather than their chins 
and beards as they leap toward the ceiling. 
You'll also be able to watch a Jabbargo three 
feel over the rim for a rebound. There is a 
w hole separate game being played at that al¬ 
titude, and only a few see it. This is a chance 
to take a fine picture. 

Keep trying new locations. Your knowl¬ 
edge of the sporl w ill increase the more tunc 
you spend photographing, and your fallaway 
jumper with the fingertip roll will improve. 
But don’t get too good too soon. You 
wouldn't want to make Neil Leifer and Heinz 
KIuctmeicr nervous. end 



by KENT HANNON 


AT LAST: A SPORTS ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR 
KIDS THAT DOESN'T TALK DOWN TO THEM 

Reference books for children run the risk of 
being juvenile in the worst sense of the word: 
banal in language, bland in content. The Lin¬ 
coln Library of Sports Champions (Frontier 
Press. SI58.95) avoids this pitfall admirably 
and could well rate a place on the family shelf 
next to the Britannica or the World Book. 
An offspring of the Lincoln Library scries, 
which deals with general subjects such as so¬ 
cial studies, language and line arts, the Sports 
Champions is a first of its kind: a 15-volumc 
source of biographical information on near¬ 
ly 500 of the world's athletes, past and pres¬ 
ent, famous and not-so-famous, from Henry 
Aaron to Emil Zatopck. 

The publishers hope that it will have a spe¬ 
cial appeal to fifth- and sixth-graders who 
arc slow at their books. ‘‘Surveys show that 
many children in this country do not like to 
read," says Art Berkc. who was editor of the 


project before becoming an assistant to Base¬ 
ball Commissioner Bowie Kuhn. "We felt 
that if a child glanced through one of these 
books and read the captions under a picture 
of O. J.Simpson or Billie Jean King, n could 
be a big step toward getting that child into 
the world of books." 

To encourage the reluctant reader to look 
past the United Press International news 
photos and into the biographies, the first 
paragraph of each entry tells in boldface how 
to pronounce the subject's name and summa¬ 
rizes his or her achievements. An extensive 
glossary in the 14th volume helps tell the 
young reader what the "alley oop" pass is or 
what is meant by a "technical knockout." 

Since the biographies are ably written and 
interesting to adults as well as to children, 
a queslion comes to mind: Is ihc set an ed¬ 
ucational tool or a general reference work? 

"Probably both." says Berkc, "because 
wc didn't want to talk down to today's kids: 
whether they read or not, they are pretty 
aware of what's going on around them. Wc 
chose ;o discuss things like Grover Cleve¬ 
land Alexander's troubles with alcohol and 
epilepsy, and the fact that Big Daddy Lip¬ 
scomb died from an overdose of drugs. Bui 
w ith the young reader in mind we thought it 
advisable to omit pictures of automobile 


crashes and the category of bullfighters." 

Did you know that George Halas once 
played right field for the New York Yan¬ 
kees? A photograph of Papa Bear in pin¬ 
stripes proves it. Ever see a Japanese base¬ 
ball card of Sadaharu Oh? A picture of one 
is included. And there is a 1932 phoiograph 
of Bobby Jones standing in the middle of a 
pile of rocks and bottles on an empty lot in 
Georgia. Few will recognize it as the grass¬ 
roots of the Augusta National golf course. 
Throw in a lineup of contrasting characters 
from Rod Smith to Robyn Smith and enough 
rodeo cowboys, archers and flycastcrs to 
cover more than 50 different sports, and you 
end up with a well-rounded reference set. 

"A lot of these stories didn’t come easy," 
says Bill Madden, a UPI sportswriter who 
wrote many of the bio sketches. "What wc 
have done is condense the tiles of UPI, The 
Sew York Times and the best source mate¬ 
rial available on these people and put it in 
one place. Believe it or not. I’ve been 
slumped here at UPI many times now and 
had to call home and ask my wife to look 
up the answer in t|je Lincoln Library." The 
books, handsomely bound and abundantly 
illustrated, were designed by the LSC & P 
Design Ciroup of New York, creator of the 
late NBC peacock. end 







SCORECARD 

lducd by ROBbRT W. CRI AMI R 


FULL EMPLOYMENT 

Newspapers, magazines and radio and 
television stations were flooded w ith mail 
after the Winter Olympics, much of it 
bristling with concern for American com¬ 
petitors. "Our amateur best are sent to 
win, lose or draw against a w orld of pro¬ 
fessional athletes,” one letter protested. 
"Our part-time skiers and skaters com¬ 
pete with European counterparts who 
were born and raised 50 feet from giant 
downhills and state-run ice rinks where 
they ski and skate 51 weeks a year, with 
one week off to make cheese....” 

Part-time? Bill Koch, the 20-ycar-old 
cross-country skier whose accomplish¬ 
ments at Innsbruck were so impressive, 
has done almost nothing else for four 
years but train. "I train all the time," 
he says. “I don’t work. My family financ¬ 
es me.” The family of gold-medal speed 
skater Peter Mueller moved to suburban 
Milwaukee so that Mueller could be near 
the Olympic-sized speed-skating rink at 
West Allis. Mueller says it cost S5,000 
each for him and his fiancee, Leah Pou- 
los, who won a silver medal, to train 
against topflight competition in Europe 
last fall. The mother of Dan Immcrfall, 
a bronze-medal speed skater, says she 
went for S20,000 over a 10-year period 
to finance her son’s training. Cindy Nel¬ 
son, the 20-ycar-old downhill skier who 
won a bronze, docs not work, does not 
go to school. Figure skater Dorothy 
Hamili, the most publicized American 
gold-medal w inner at Innsbruck, moved 
with her mother from their home in Con¬ 
necticut (leaving the rest of the family 
there) so that Dorothy could be under 
the direct supervision of her coach in 
Denver. 

Despite the famous statement to the 
contrary by Baron de Coubertin, foun¬ 
der of the modern Olympics, many peo¬ 
ple feel that winning is more important 
than taking part and has been for a long 
time. Olympic athletes have learned that 
winning a medal, even coming close to 
winning a medal, requires that training 
become a full-time job, or almost so, in 


America as in the rest of the world. For 
better or worse, there is little room for 
the dilettante athlete on the Olympic 
victory stand. 

UP IN THE AIR 

Whatever happens in baseball's tangled 
labor dispute, the same old clear think¬ 
ing that led to it seems likely to prevail 
when the teams get into the season. As 
evidence, we offer the Minnesota Twins’ 
schedule for the latter part of June. A 10- 
day home stand, during which Minne¬ 
sota plays every day (or night), ends w ith 
a game against the Tigers on Sunday, the 
20th, after which the Twins fly to Cal¬ 
ifornia, where they play the Angels on 
Monday and Tuesday, the 21 st and 22nd. 
Then they fly right back to Minnesota 
for a two-day, three-game set with the 
White Sox on Wednesday and Thursday. 
After that they get on the plane again 
and zip out to Oakland for three games 
with the A’s on Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday. Then they trudge wearily— beg 
pardon, fly briskly—home to play three 
games with the Royals on Monday, Tucs- 
day and Wednesday. 

That wraps up June, fellas. Now in 
July.... 

NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 

It turned out not to be so. which is a 
shame, but for a time rumors had it that 
a monthly newsletter published by the 
Professional Golfers Association was to 
be called Preferred Lies. 

RUM RUNNER 

At Florida's Derby Lane greyhound 
track there has been considerable con¬ 
fusion this season over a dog named Ci- 
lohocla. Since the dog was bred and 
named in Ireland, it was at first assumed 
that Cilohocla must surely be some love¬ 
ly and secluded Irish lake, or perhaps an 
ancient heroine in Gaelic folklore. Then 
someone noticed that the truth is con¬ 
siderably less romantic; Cilohocla is 
nothing more than alcoholic spelled 
backward. The owners claim the dog was 


bred in partnership by an Irish law of¬ 
ficer and a man he once arrested for dis¬ 
orderly conduct and persuaded to join 
AA, of which he himself was a longtime 
member. Now the question is how Ci¬ 
lohocla should be pronounced. With a 
hard c, as in alcoholic, and therefore Ki- 
lohocla? But the rules of English phonet¬ 
ics dictate that a c before an / is always 
pronounced as an s, which would make 
it Silohocla. (You never hear people call¬ 
ing themselves kitizens of Kinkinnati.) 
Whether Kilohocla or Silohocla, the dog 
has delighted his followers by finishing 
in a number of quinellas, and when he 
loses there is always a ready explanation. 
To a fan tearing up losing tickets on Ci¬ 
lohocla after a recent race, a companion 
said, "What could you expect? He’s not 
a greyhound; he’s a booze hound." 

KLAMMER AND THRONGS 

Never in the 30 years of Colorado’s Roch 
Cup had so many spectators turned out, 
more than 10.000 lining the hillside above 
Aspen. What's more, many of them were 
obvious nonskiers wearing topcoats and 
street shoes, folks who ordinarily would 
no more watch a downhill than they 
would race in one. The mob scene was 
typical of the sport’s newest passion. 
They were there to watch Franz Klam¬ 
mer take a mountain apart. And failing 
that, just to watch Franz Klammer. 

Naturally, Austria’s Olympic hero 
won the race. And naturally, he won 
recklessly, which is his trademark. Klam¬ 
mer took the top section of the two-mile 
course a bit too easily and then had to 
pour it on in the final schuss, much as he 
did in his breakneck dash at Innsbruck, 
this time beating Switzerland’s Rene 
Berthold by. 12 of a second. Having done 
the expected, Klammer seemed stunned 
by the adoring crowd surrounding him 
at the finish. Not since the days of the 
dashing Jean-Claude Killy has a skier so 
seized the public fancy. And far from be¬ 
ing dismayed by the poor performances 
turned in by American skiers (our best 
racer came in a dismal 21st), U.S. Al¬ 
pine Director Hank Tauber jubilantly 
declared that the lure of a star like Klam¬ 
mer would attract kids everywhere to the 
slopes. Klammer, he said, "may be the 
best thing that's ever happened to Amer¬ 
ican ski racing.” 

The victory was Klammer's fifth in 
eight World Cup downhills this winter 
(not including his Olympic triumph), 
which locked up the title in that division. 

continued 
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SCORECARD continued 


Next year, Klammer said, he'll win them 
all, “but I will try to keep away from 
the public more so that I can keep my 
mind on racing.” And with that, he was 
engulfed again. 

The women also staged a downhill in 
Aspen. Austria's Brigitte Totschnig won 
and Cindy Nelson tied for fourth. After 
the race, the Associated Press reported, 
Cindy's skis were stolen from the rack 
on hercar. It figures. The cops were prob¬ 
ably still watching Klammer. 

PLAYING LEFT FIELD 

Sasquatch? The Abominable Snowman? 
Missing Link? What was the strange ape¬ 
like creature being exhibited at animal 
shows around the country? New York at¬ 



torney Michael Miller really wanted to 
know, so he bought the animal for 
S8.000, named him Oliver and an¬ 
nounced his acquisition to the world, or 
that part of it whose attention he could 
get. Hoax, cried the press, as it waited 
two months for close access to the beast. 
Finally, Miller introduced Oliver at his 
formal debut at a press conference at the 
New York Explorers' Club. No, it was 
not a publicity stunt for a new king kong 
Hick. Oliver was real, all right, but a real 
what, no one seemed to know. 

According to Miller, a laboratory ex¬ 
amination revealed that Oliver has 47 
chromosomes, one more than man, one 
less than apes, which could make him an 
ideal missing link—except that chromo¬ 
somes are naturally paired in higher an¬ 
imals, and Oliver could well be nothing 
more than an aberrant chimpanzee. As 
a matter of fact, he looks like a chim¬ 
panzee, a bald-headed chimp with the 
face of a Sasquatch w ho has looked upon 
life and hasn't much liked what he's seen. 

But although Oliver is just a kid, he 


already stands 4 l /i feet tall, normal for an 
adult chimpanzee, and walks erect, un¬ 
like a chimp, who sort of scrambles along 
on hands and feet. 

End of report. Oh, one last thing. Con¬ 
trary to rumors. Oliver has not been 
signed by Bill Veeck. Not yet. 

SEE NO EVIL 

Some politicians, particularly those 
struggling with budgets, have a tendency 
to look upon legalized gambling as a pan¬ 
acea, a sure-fire means of raising money, 
while overlooking the problems that in¬ 
variably accompany its introduction. In 
Maryland recently, State Senator Meyer 
Emmanuel introduced a bill to establish 
state-run gambling houses. “This is not 
Las Vegas," Emmanuel said of his pro¬ 
posal. “I'm talking about well-built, 
well-designed casinos with very expen¬ 
sive restaurants that would attract those 
who can afford to lose a few hundred dol¬ 
lars an evening.’’ 

Vigorously opposed to the bill was 
State Senator Julian L. Lapidcs. “I don't 
think this would create the kind of en¬ 
vironment I want to live in,” he said, de¬ 
claring that legalized gambling would 
attract “undesirable elements.” 

Replied Senator Emmanuel, “I am na¬ 
ive enough to believe that if they are gov¬ 
ernment ow ned and operated, you won’t 
have those kinds of influences.” 

“Then you are terribly naive,” said 
Senator Lapidcs. 

ETTES IS OUT 

Members of Yale's women’s crew were 
granted the locker-room facilities they 
wanted after they stripped in protest in 
the office of the women's athletic di¬ 
rector. Now another pressing problem 
faces women in intercollegiate sport: the 
matter of nicknames. If a woman plays 
for Texas Christian, does she really want 
to be called a Horned Frog? Does she 
want to be a Blue Hen (Delaware), a 
Lord Jeff (Amherst) or a Razorback 
(Arkansas)? 

Some colleges simply prefix the nick¬ 
name with the word “Lady.” Thus we 
are blessed with Lady Seminoles, Lady 
Trojans and even Lady Rams. Lady 
Rams? Shouldn't that be Ewes? Does a 
Lion become a Lioness, a Bull a Cow, a 
Brave a Squaw? 

Of course, some schools have it easy, 
thanks to the language of the '70s. Or¬ 
angemen are suddenly Orangewomen; 


Statesmen arc transformed into States- 
women. But does this help matters at 
Massachusetts and Oberlin? Can there 
be Minutewomen and Yeowomen? 

Washington & Jefferson is one school 
that should have little trouble making the 
switch. Its teams—its men's teams—are 
known as the Presidents. And their fe¬ 
male counterparts? The First Ladies, no 
doubt. 

LONG, COLD ROAD 

The problems some colleges and high 
schools have in scheduling opponents 
pale next to those confronting Barrow 
High School, which is on the shore of 
the Arctic Ocean in Alaska. Barrow is 
the only high school in the North Slope 
Borough (equivalent to a county), which 
has an area of 88,284 square miles, larger 
than the whole state of Idaho. Its nearest 
rivals are in Fairbanks and Nome, each a 
1,500-mile round trip, and other oppo¬ 
nents arc hundreds of miles farther aw ay. 
Barrow has only I I0students,65ofwhom 
arc on the school's basketball, cross¬ 
country, track, volleyball, wrestling, 
badminton and gymnastic teams. They 
travel 27,000 miles a year to compete and 
spend S65.000 doing it: the students them¬ 
selves help raise SI0,000 a year to supple¬ 
ment the athletic department's budget. 

Athletic Director John Danner says his 
teams sometimes play seven opponents 
in eight days when they are on the road. 
“We may not win any state titles,” says 
Danner, “but we an- competitive, and 
we're proud of that.” 

THEY SAID IT 

• Roland Carter, pole vaultcr, on his first 
18-foot effort: “It wasn't any more of a 
thrill than the first time I cleared 15 or 
16 or 17 feet. I just had more time to 
enjoy it on the way down.” 

• Donna Maiello, head swim coach at 
Carnegie-Mellon University, on w hy she 
feeds her swimmers gumdrops as a re¬ 
ward for good practices: “I used to use 
taffy, but it look too long to chew. So 
did licorice. But I can take gumdrops to 
the side of the pool and drop them in 
the swimmers' mouths, and they won't 
miss very much practice time.” 

• Johnny Miller, the golfer: “I've got a 
Ford Pantcra, a Porsche Carrera, two 
BMWs, a Mercedes roadster, a de To¬ 
maso Mangusta, another Porsche, an¬ 
other Mercedes, a station wagon, a jeep. 
I guess l*m a nut about cars.” end 
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INVITATION 
TO A WATERY GRAVE 



Most pros agree that the 18th at Dora / is a killer, the 
toughest finishing hole on the tour, and last week it 
proved just as lethal as ever—except to Hubie Green 

by DAN JENKINS 


A s the pro tour moved 
to Miami last week, 
our fighting heroes took 
on what has become an 
annual bit of torture— 
namely, playing the 18th 
at Doral, the toughest 
finishing hole they see all 
year. It is a 437-yard 
par-4 that is so rugged 
you have to thread a nee¬ 
dle between a lake on 
your left and a bagel on 
your right, and if you 
make the slightest mis¬ 
take you can go in the 
water not once but twice. 

To escape with your life 
you have to follow Dave 
Hill's instructions, which 
are, “Hit a tee ball like 
you’re in a greenhouse 
and don’t break any win¬ 
dows, and then saw a 
three-iron into that hard green so it will 
come down like a butterfly with sore 
feet.” 

The subject of tough golf holes comes 
up frequently on the tour, as it does 
throughout the sport. Golf has never 
reared a club member who wanted to 
think that his course was a pushover or 
who wouldn't care to argue that his 18th 
hole wasn’t as testing and evil as Doral’s, 
or Riviera's or Harbour Town's or Tuc¬ 
son National’s, which are the holes most 
often mentioned when the pros get to 
talking it over. 

Not that the Doral-Eastern Open was 
a one-hole tournament. It was a tourna¬ 
ment like all the others, battled for most 
of the way by a cast of knowns, un¬ 


knowns and forgotten-abouts until Hu¬ 
bert Green made it a one-man show on 
Sunday. 

Green was tied with Ben Crenshaw, a 
fellow known, after the first round. The 
36-hole leader was Mark Hayes, a quiet 
unknown, but then Hubert opened up a 
four-stroke lead on everybody after three 
rounds. At this point some of the chal¬ 
lengers included those forgotten-abouts, 
Bobby Mitchell and Marty Fleckman. It 
wasn't until the final round that Jack 
Nicklaus (also known) became a mild 
factor and at one time during the after¬ 
noon drew to within three strokes of 
Green. Nicklaus had turned the front 
nine in three under par, while Hubert had 
just bogeyed the 8th hole, making him 


one over for the round. 

Nicklaus wins a lot of 
tournaments in Florida; 
to be exact, he has won 
an astonishing eight 
times there—three Dis- 
neys, two Dorals, the 
1971 PGA, the 1966 
PGA team champion¬ 
ship (with Arnold Palm¬ 
er) and the Tournament 
Players Championship 
three weeks ago—and it 
would have been nothing 
new had he overtaken 
Green. But Hubert’s an¬ 
swer to the news on the 
leader boards was a shot 
to the par-3 9th hole that 
landed about a foot and 
a half from the cup for a 
kick-in birdie. He was in 
control. 

Green can get in these 
putting moods were everything drops. 
Few players crouch any lower over the 
ball, and few can sink as many in a streak. 
On Saturday, when he shot the 65 that 
really put the tournament out of reach 
for most everyone, he birdied seven of 
the last 11 holes, dropping putts from all 
over Miami. 

Green wound up winning the Doral by 
a cozy six strokes, and in order to ac¬ 
complish this you have to do something 
like he did on the mean old 18th. Like 
birdie it the last two rounds when vir¬ 
tually everyone.else was fighting to stay 
out of the lake and the mud hens and 
the begonias. Green closed out the tour¬ 
nament with a three-iron shot to the 18th 
that gobbled up the flag, and he rolled 

continued 
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WATERY GRAVE roniinurd 


in about a 12-foot putt for the 69, which 
gave him a Doral record-breaking total 
of 270. 

"1 don't look good hitting the ball, but 
1 can’t make a living and swing pretty," 
he said afterward. “I may change my grip 
more times during the week than I change 
clothes. If it doesn’t feel good early in 
the week. I’ll change. I’ve won 10 tour¬ 
naments now, counting one in Japan, but 
nobody thinks I’m a great player because 
I’ve never won a major championship. I 
agree. I’ll have to win a major to be some¬ 
body besides another skinny kid from 
Alabama. If Johnny Miller wants to say 
he’s a great player and ranks with Jack 
Nicklaus, let him say it. Johnny Miller 
and me are different in a lot of ways. Both 
of us aren’t even Mormons." 

When Hayes three-putted the last 
green, he allowed Nicklaus to tie him for 
second at 276, a stroke better than Cren¬ 
shaw, whose fourth-place money put him 
over $100,000 for the year. Mark Hayes? 
Well, so far this is the year for slightly 
mysterious people to finish second. Be¬ 
fore Mark Hayes, we have had Howard 
Twitty, Roger Maltbie, Mike Morley, 
Larry Nelson, Rik Massengale, Don Bies 
and Kermit Zarley. 

All through the tournament the 18th 
was a painful reminder to the pros that 
life was not always a drive, a seven-iron 
and a 20-foot putt. This hole alone will 
always make Doral a little different. 

The 18th on the Blue Monster course 
was ordered to be exactly what it is: a 
monument to the game, a hole that will 
create conversation and perhaps even 
lure a tourist or two to the amazing com¬ 
pound that is the Doral golf resort, which 
is not named for a flower or some old 
Spanish mission but for Doris and Al 
Kaskel, who built it. Dor-AI, get it? 

Doral is made up of a dozen or so 
buildings and the accent is definitely on 
golf. The hotel can accommodate nearly 
1,500 people at a time and management 
says that most of them usually play the 
game. For their convenience, a conveyor 
belt takes clubs to a patio near the pro 
shop, foursomes are packed into electric 
carts and dispatched every eight minutes 
with assembly-line frequency. 

Dick Wilson, the architect, designed 
the Blue Monster backward to make sure 
the 18th would deserve the plaque now 
on display to the right of the tee. It 
states simply: doral 18 th hole—rated 

HARDEST HOLE ON PGA TOUR. 

Wilson laid it out so the golfer would 


normally be hitting into the prevailing 
wind. The artificial lake to the left of the 
fairway is very much in play from start 
to finish. You can drive into the water 
from the tee with just the slightest bit of 
hook. The second shot then, which can 
require anything from a three-wood to a 
short iron depending on the wind, must 
not only carry the water but also hold 
the green. If it slides too far left, you can 
catch the water again. There are bunkers 
to the right of the green and, obviously, 
too hard a bunker shot can fly the green 
and find the water with ease. 

"The hole has everything,” said Nick¬ 
laus last week, assuming his role of 
course designer. "What do you want 
your 18th hole to be? Should it be a di¬ 


saster hole? A piece of cake? You don’t 
want a hole that will destroy a good golf¬ 
er. If you need a four, Doral's is as tough 
a hole as you can find. You can’t play 
safe. You have to play well. One mistake 
and you might even have to play well to 
make a six.” 

The hole lived up to its reputation last 
week, a reputation, by the way, that was 
enhanced by the old IBM board that 
moved around on the tour for a few years, 
keeping up with everything from the 
number of Titleists that went into ravines 
to the number of red knit shirts worn by 
what pros. For three years the IBM 
scoreboard kept up with all the scores 
and proved out that Doral’s 18th hole 
was the toughest 18th in pro golf. 



Having paid his dues to the water near the 18th green. Player attempts to regain his dignity. 





Last week the stiff winds Doral usu¬ 
ally gets were absent. The tournament, 
as a matter of fact, enjoyed the kind of 
sunny, warm weather Florida advertises 
but doesn't always deliver. If anything, 
the 18th played easier than it ever had, 
and yet a pairing hardly came along w ith¬ 
out somebody dropping a ball over his 
left shoulder or being forced to roll up a 
pants leg. 

On Thursday there were 39 fellows out 
there who bogeyed the hole, 16 players 
who double-bogcyed it and four who tri¬ 
ple-bogeyed it. Dave Hill came in and 
said, "You know' how I play that dude? 
I defy it. I aim right at the water on the 
tee and then cut it into the slot. Then 1 
slick me a little three-iron in there that 
will-" Do that butterfly thing, he said. 

"What did you make, Dave?" some¬ 
body asked. 

"Same old six," he said. 

On F'riday, when the very mysterious 
young Hayes assumed the lead, the 18th 
played tougher, even though the pin was 
sitting right and middle instead of flir¬ 
tatiously near the water. Fifty-eight un¬ 
fortunate souls made bogey and 22 oth¬ 
ers made double bogey. No one made 
worse than six, but only four golfers bird- 
ied the hole. 

It was even worse on Saturday, al¬ 
though it didn't look so difficult the way 
Green played it, ramming in the only 
birdie of the day to complete his blister¬ 
ing 65 and move into the four-stroke lead 
he had through 54 holes. But for most ev¬ 
eryone else the hole was exquisite torture. 


There were fewer golfers playing the hole 
after the halfway cut, but of the 72 out 
there 19 of them bogeyed it, nine double- 
bogcyed it and two triple-bogeyed it, and 
just that one birdie of Green's. 

On Sunday the 18th drew its usual 
complement of atrocities. Roughly a 
third of the field—27 guys—bogeyed it. 
There were six double bogeys, including 
Peter Oosterhuis’ third consecutive six 
(he hit two balls into the water). Only 
half-a-dozen birdies were scored on it, 
and Green, of course, had the main one. 

Doral's 18th is more like Harbour 
Town's in playing quality than it is like 
Riviera's, although it resembles neither 
of those in appearance. Riviera's finish¬ 
ing hole is known as "Cardiac Hill." It 
goes up through a tunnel of trees to a nat¬ 
ural amphitheater of a green, with the 
clubhouse towering over it all. At Hil¬ 
ton Head a lighthouse furnishes a back¬ 
drop to Harbour Town's 18th, and Cal- 
ibogue Sound is right there on the golfer's 
left as Doral's lake is on the golfer's left, 
ever beckoning. 

Here is how a cross section of contem¬ 
porary pros rate the toughest finishing 
holes they regularly play on the PGA 
tour and what they have to say about 
them: 

Nicklaus: "Doral, HarbourTown and 
Riviera, in that order. They challenge 
you but don't punish you unnecessarily. 
They reward the guy who is playing 
well.” 

Crenshaw: “Tucson National, Doral 
and Harbour Town. Depending on the 


wind, Doral can be anything from a sev¬ 
en-iron to a three-wood second shot. It’s 
a great hole." 

Dave Hill: "Doral and Riviera. You 
shouldn't make worse than bogey at Riv¬ 
iera, but you can make anything at 
Doral. It wants to grab your tee ball, and 
then it wants to grab your second shot." 

Ed Sneed: "Doral, HarbourTown and 
Tucson National, but Tucson is hard for 
all the wrong reasons." 

Eddie Pearce: "Riviera, Doral and 
Harbour Town. If you're talking about 
trying to make a four, you've got to go 
with Riviera, because it's longer and up¬ 
hill all the time. There might be days at 
Doral where you can bust a drive and 
hit an eight-iron in there.” 

Bobby Nichols: "Doral, Riviera and 
Firestone, naturally [he's the club pro]. 

I think Tucson is unfair. I think we're 
seeing lots of holes toughened up because 
of television." 

Bob Murphy: "Doral, Tucson and 
Riviera. Doral might be easier to make 
four at times, but it's also easier to make 
six or seven, too.” 

Oosterhuis: "Butler National, Doral 
and Harbour Tow n. Butler is so hard we 
can't even use the blue tees. You would 
never call it great, just brutal. Doral and 
Harbour Town are great holes." 

Pat Fitzsimons: "Tucson, Doral and 
Firestone. Tucson is really a tougher hole 
with water on both sides, but Doral is 
tough because the water is on the left and 
most of us fight a hook. Lee Trevino 
probably wouldn’t think Doral was this 
hard because he fades the ball.” 

Gardner Dickinson: "Riviera, Doral 
and Tucson, but at Tucson they might 
just as well put up a big cement wall and 
tell you to hit into it.” 

Tom Wciskopf: "Doral, Riviera, and 
I'd like to put Augusta in there. None of 
these holes are a bargain when you need 
a four." 

Nobody could possibly surpass the 
bottom line on the Doral complex that 
was written by the Miami-Metro Depart¬ 
ment of Publicity and Tourism. The re¬ 
lease states, "Doral, as opulent as it 
might be, is still a country club with a 
heart. So much so that not only has it 
raised its own ducks from eggs, but it has 
even stocked the lakes with bass to add 
the idyllic touch to its 700 acres.” 

Not a word about all the golf balls 
in the lake on the 18th with the bass. 
Just about everyone's but Hubert 
Green’s, in fact. end 
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THE CANADIENS SAY IT 
WITH FLOWERS b ,,o. REED 

Make that flower—namely Guy Lafleur. the high-scoring wing who is giving 
league-leading Montreal visions of being garlanded as champion once more 


After all, in Montreal when one 
pats on that reel sweater, one is a 
Canaclien. — Jean Beliveau 

O n the late-night Air Canada flight 
to Montreal, the Canadiens are cel¬ 
ebrating a victory over the Maple Leafs 
with a few smuggled cartons of Molson’s 
ale. It is a raucous time, and there is more 
to feel good about than just another win. 
The fact is, this Montreal team has be¬ 
gun to approach the quality of some of 
its famous predecessors. Having long 
since clinched its divisional race, it cur¬ 
rently leads the NHL with a 51-9-10 rec¬ 
ord. At week’s end the Canadiens were 
10 points ahead of the Philadelphia Fly¬ 
ers and 15 ahead of the third-place Bos¬ 
ton Bruins, skating toward the playoffs 
with that old Montreal spirit. Even 
though there is no Richard on the team 
for the first time in 32 years, and even 
though the Forum has a few empty seats 
now and then and crooner Roger Dou- 
cet sings the anthem, O Canada, in Eng¬ 
lish as well as French, a Canadien is still 
a Canadien. 

True, the Stanley Cup resides in Phil¬ 
adelphia, where Bobby Clarke & Co. 
would like to keep it for a third straight 
year. True, last season in the playoffs 
Montreal was knocked off its pedestal by 
Buffalo. Ah, but wait till this year. The 
Habs have a little something extra going 
for them. 

There is Guy Lafleur, for instance. He 
sits amid the airborne hullabaloo over 
Lake Ontario holding his ale bottle as 
though he would like a glass in which to 
pour it—something more civilized, if you 
please, than the chug-a-lugging going on 
around him. In his perfectly tailored, 
vested blue suit, with a fashionably slen¬ 
der attach^ case under the seat, the 24- 
year-old Lafleur looks like a Gallic stock¬ 
broker who has been mistakenly placed 
between 6'5" Pete Mahovlich and battle- 


scarred team captain Yvan Cournoyer. 
But make no mistake about it, Lafleur is 
a hockey player, an extremely gifted 
wing. Last season he set a team record 
of 53 goals, and so far this season he has 
scored 45 goals and 57 assists to lead the 
league, with Clarke in hot pursuit. 

Lafleur is a reluctant superstar. Shun¬ 
ning the spotlight, the interview, the 
after-dinner speaking tours of a player 
of his rank, he prefers to spend most of 
his free time at home with his wife Lise 
and his infant son Martin. He is a col¬ 
lector of watches—and indeed he seems 
to know the value of time better than 
most. When he lived next door to De¬ 
fenseman Pierre Bouchard he would 
often show up at 8 a.m., rousing his pro¬ 
testing teammate for an 11:30 practice. 
"Superfleur,” as he is called in Montre¬ 
al, is in the dressing room two hours 
before games, determinedly whacking 
hockey sticks against a table, and break¬ 
ing several, until his nerves have calmed 
down and he finds sticks that won’t 
crack. "If you aren’t expecting it, that 
sound really makes you jump," says 
Goalie Ken Dryden. 

The son of a welder in Thurso, Que¬ 
bec, a sleepy pulp-mill town. Lafleur set 
records by the handful in junior hockey, 
ending his stint in Quebec City with 130 
goals in 62 games. Montreal’s No. I draft 
choice in 1971, loudly hailed as the next 
Richard, the next Beliveau, Lafleur re¬ 
sponded with three lackluster seasons. 
Even though he was the highest-paid 
youngster in the NHL at the time, his 
father-in-law, Roger Barry, part owner 
of the Quebec Nordiques, the WHA fran¬ 
chise, kept trying to get him to jump to 
that team. 

"When I first saw him, I thought he 
was an average hockey player," says La- 
lleur’s lincmate Steve Shutt. "Then two 
years ago in Chicago he gave us a taste 
of what was inside that shyness. He sim¬ 


ply deked the entire Black Hawk team 
skated through them like they weren't 
even on the ice. Henri Richard said, ‘Did 
you see that? No one can do that.’ After 
that we knew it was just a matter of get¬ 
ting that kind of play out of him all the 
time.” 

Lafleur’s early difficulties were com¬ 
pounded by the fact that he could sat¬ 
isfy neither the sophisticated and critical 
Montreal fans and sportswriters nor him¬ 
self. Today the French-language Montre¬ 
al papers run a Guy Lafleur story every 
other day, reporting every headache, ev¬ 
ery smile, and committing to history 
every one of his few words. But in sea¬ 
sons past he maintained a self-imposed 
silence, a reticence rarely matched out¬ 
side a wax museum. "It took Guy a long 
time to get this thing resolved.” says Bc- 
liveau, the marvelous Canadien center of 
1950-71 and a childhood idol of La¬ 
fleur’s. "Now he has a 10-year contract 
and he has settled down.” 

When Lafleur takes the ice these days 
there is a sudden transformation, from 
shrinking violet to mousquetaire with 
cape and sword. 

"Guy has all the talent in the world," 
says his coach, Scotty Bowman. "He 
skates like a genius, he’s puck-hungry in 
the best sense and he’ll go into the cor¬ 
ners when he has to. But he’s best in front 
of the net. 

"I think the real secret of his success 
is his physical condition. It’s amazing. 
We had the team tested two years back, 
and Lafleur was in better shape than any¬ 
one else. He practices just as hard as he 
plays.” 

Punch Imlach, the Buffalo general 
manager, says, "Guy has tremendous 
speed. He can go from one end of the 
rink to the other with the best in the 
league, and he’s amazing around the net. 
He is the epitome of the Montreal style." 

In a recent game against the Sabres in 
Montreal, Lafleur’s special abilities be¬ 
came painfully obvious to Imlach and 
Buffalo Goaltender Gerry Desjardins. In 
the final 10 seconds of the second peri¬ 
od, Cournoyer sped deep into the Sabres’ 
zone and then was forced to throw a long 
back-pass. As the puck looped toward 
the blue line and out of play, Lafleur. as¬ 
tonishingly fast and agile, reached it. and 
while it would have been achievement 
enough to merely keep the puck in the 
zone, Lafleur managed to get off a tre- 
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II doesn't always take five-sixths of a hockey team to stop the sharp-shooting Lafieur (10), but in this game with the Rangers it looked that way. 


mendous slap shot that took the inside 
of the post, scoring a goal. The Forum 
fans exploded. “1 never had a chance to 
move,” said Desjardins later. “Anyway, 
it was one of those shots that I'm almost 
glad I didn't get a piece of. It would have 
hurt for a week." 

So Guy Laficur est let, as they say in 
Montreal; he's arrived, he's there. And 
maybe the Canadiens are, too, once 
again. 

Somebody like Lafleur has always 
blossomed in Montreal to put the puck 
in the net. Keeping it out of the Cana- 
dicn goal has been more difficult. But this 
year the defense is on the upswing. The 
steadiness of Don Awrey and a new em¬ 
phasis on defensive play on the part of 
those offense-minded defenders, Guy La¬ 
pointe and Serge Savard, has helped. 

But perhaps the most important fac¬ 
tor in the Canadiens' sterner defense is 
the big man in the net. Dryden didn't per¬ 
form up to his best last season after re¬ 
turning from a year off to play legal eagle 


and prepare for the Canadian bar exams. 
At the moment he has a 2.00 goals- 
against average, which is second in the 
NHL only to the Islanders' Glenn Resch. 
For most of the season Dryden has been 
in the top spot. 

As the Canadiens rush toward what 
might turn out to be a date with Phil¬ 
adelphia in the Stanley Cup finals. Dry¬ 
den is preparing his brief on the Broad 
Street Bullies. “Philadelphia has been 
able to intimidate us without intimidat¬ 
ing us,” he says. “We'd seem to be play¬ 
ing our game against them, but really we 
were not. 

“This year I think Philadelphia is go¬ 
ing to have to learn how to lose. It will 
be a very difficult lesson for them, and I 
hope it doesn't destroy their spirit." 

Yep, uh-huh. That isn't quite the way 
things have been going so far. The Fly¬ 
ers have won two, lost one and tied one 
of their games with Montreal, and last 
week were on a 20-game undefeated 
streak. Let's just say Montreal has a re¬ 


invigorated spirit of its own, and any 
postseason showdown with the Flyers 
would be worth going quite a distance 
to see. 

Showing in Montreal these days is a 
children's adventure film called The Mys¬ 
tery of the S1,000,000 Hockey Puck, in 
which jewel thieves plot to smuggle di¬ 
amonds into the U.S. in a Canadien 
puck. Two kids overhear the plan and, 
in footage using real Montreal players 
and team broadcaster Danny Gallivan, 
foil the scheme. As a reward the young¬ 
sters are taken to the Montreal dressing 
room, and each is given one of those sa¬ 
cred red sweaters. 

In such moments one can’t help think¬ 
ing there is more to the Canadiens’ come¬ 
back toward hockey supremacy than 
Lafleur's shooting eye or Dryden’s saves. 
Can the Canadiens foil the wicked Fly¬ 
ers of Philadelphia this spring? Only le 
bon Diett knows for sure, and He is leak¬ 
ing nothing to the papers, in French or 
English. *nd 
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MAKING SURE OF A SURE THING 

Heavily favored Iowa, led by 150-pounder Chuck Yag/a, who was named the tournament's outstanding wrestler, did 
even better than predicted in winning its second straight NCAA championship by DOUGLAS S. LOONEY 



does so well, “I feel like God is watch¬ 
ing, and I want to impress Him.” God 
had to be mighty impressed with Yagla 
in the finals as he manhandled his nem¬ 
esis, Pete Galea of Iowa State. Galea, 
who repeatedly told himself before the 
match. “Now don't get so nervous you 
do something dumb," did not wrestle stu¬ 
pidly; he simply was overwhelmed by 
Yagla's strength, speed and desire. 

After two scoreless periods punctuated 
only by spectator yawns, Yagla pulled off 
a reverse for two points early in the last 
period. With 31 seconds left in the eight- 
minute match, he got a near pin and two 
more points. A point for riding time 
made his margin of victory 5-0. 


it was nearly a sure 
that the University of Iowa 
was going to sweep down 
from the northlands and 
mop up all those other mat 
rats who fancy themselves to 
be quick of move and strong 
of body. 

As it turned out, just 
about the only unpredict¬ 
able thing that occurred in 
Tucson was the way the 
Hawkeyes won their nation¬ 
al title. Iowa exceeded the 
fondest expectations of its 
most optimistic supporters 
by scoring a tournament- 
record 123.25 points, 37.5 
more than runner-up Iowa 
State and almost twice as 
many as third-place Oklaho¬ 
ma State. And the Hawk- 
eyes not only took home the 
team trophy, they also clear¬ 
ly established themselves as 
a certified power in a sport 
heretofore considered the 
exclusive property of Okla¬ 
homa State (28 NCAA ti¬ 
tles), Oklahoma (6) and 
Iowa State (6). Iowa, a 
member of the Big Ten, had 
won the NCAA champion¬ 
ship last year. Its victory this 
time around made it the first 
school from outside the Big 


G oing to the NCAA wrestling cham¬ 
pionships last week to see which 
of the 112 teams would win was like stick¬ 
ing a paper clip into a wall socket to learn 
if the power company is awake and on 
the job. You are pretty sure of the an¬ 
swer in advance. 

Which made it appropriate that the 
tournament was held at the University 
of Arizona in predictable Tucson, where 
sunny weather is almost a certainty 
(3,800 hours a year, more than any oth¬ 
er resort city in the U.S.), where it is very 
likely that the pancakes will taste a little 
like tacos, where it is a good bet that ma- 
riachi music will fill the air and olive trees 
will fill the yards and, most of all, where 


Eight to win the title more than once. 

“All you can ever do is play the cards 
you're dealt,” Iowa Coach Gary Kurdel- 
meier said with solemnity a few days be¬ 
fore the meet, "but I must say we’ve got 
a good hand.” Indeed, Kurdelmcicr held 
all the trumps and all the aces, while the 
other teams were stuck with the Old 
Maid. When it was over the Hawkeyes 
had three individual champions, one sec¬ 
ond-place finisher, two thirds and a fifth. 

Leading the Hawkeye assault was 150- 
pound Chuck Yagla, a champion for the 
second year in a row and the tourna¬ 
ment's outstanding wrestler. Lounging 
around a motel pool under a canopy of 
orange trees, Yagla explained why he 
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Yagla’s wife Darlyne said her husband 
followed his usual pattern for success: 
“He prays he’ll do his best, I pray he’ll 
do his best, and it turns out that his best 
is the best.” Are your eyes filled with tears 
of joy? ”Oh, no. I just looked at Pete, 
and I felt so sorry for him I could’ve 
cried.” 

If Iowa's wrestlers had similar compas¬ 
sion for the opposition, it was not ap¬ 
parent. In the 142-pound finals. Brad 
Smith turned his opponent. Gene Cos¬ 
tello of Slippery Rock, every which 
way—and occasionally loose just for the 
sport of it—in an easy 12-4 victory. The 
Hawkeyes’ third title went to 177-pound 
junior Chris Campbell, who outmusded 
Mark Johnson of Michigan 9-4. When 
Campbell was a freshman, he would 
storm onto the mat, his eyes red and 
crossed. Now he wrestles far more con¬ 
servatively and can fiddle away long 
stretches of a match, then make a timely 
move and win. In the semifinals he 



looked like a goner until he scored a take¬ 
down with 12 seconds remaining to pull 
out a 5-4 triumph. His final match was 
always in hand. 

So, Chris, is it all worth it? "No. This 
sport has made me emotionally unstable 
for three years, but at least I can say I 
did it,” he said. Campbell, the only un¬ 
derclassman among Iowa's individual 
champions, did not enjoy his victory for 
long. No sooner had he left the mat than 
he began worrying about the upcoming 
Olympic trials. In his fretful way, he has 
it figured out that if he tries out for the 
Olympics and fails, he will be plagued 
by instability for another four years, un¬ 
til he has another chance to make an 
Olympic team. 

Campbell's thoughts suddenly drifted 
off and he brightened. ‘‘Do you know 
that just before I left home to come here, 
I found a girl friend who has a car and a 
color television?" he said. "It took me a 
long while, but there’s something that 
was worth the trouble. That's a hard 
combination to find." 

Iowa's fourth finalist was Dan Wage- 
mann at 167 pounds. Like Yagla, he 
thinks it is important to have God in his 
corner. Since he aspires to become a mov¬ 
ie stuntman, Wagemann may need divine 
help for a long time to come, and to that 
end he carries a Biblical quotation in his 
pocket that he considers appropriate for 
wrestlers and others who derive satisfac¬ 
tion from training and sweating and tor¬ 
turing their bodies. It says, "They shall 
run and not be weary, and they shall walk 
and not faint.” 

It was almost a miracle that Wage¬ 
mann did not faint during a bruising 9-7 
loss to Wisconsin's Pat Christenson that 
confirmed his mother’s worst fears. "I 
wish so much he would win,” she said. 
"He has been second so many times.” 
Still, finishing as a runner-up was quite 
an accomplishment for Wagemann. He 
has made a long hike back from a cou¬ 
ple of years ago when, he admits, “I did 
all the drugs. I’d come to practice really 
blitzed after drinkin’ whiskey and smo¬ 
kin' marijuana.” It was then that Kur- 
delmeier excused Wagemann from the 
wrestling program until he could put 
himself together. 

Iowa’s third-place finishers were 134- 
pound Tim Cysewski, who wrestled back 
from a discouraging early loss, and 190- 

A pin of Cal's Neal Dorow was one of I/tree 
Yagla scored en route to another NCAA title. 


pound Bud Palmer. Heavyweight Doug 
Benschoter, a football player by schol¬ 
arship, got a fifth. He came out for wres¬ 
tling in midseason when Kurdelmeier 
found himself without a heavyweight. 

But while good things seemed to hap¬ 
pen to Iowa every time one of its wres¬ 
tlers set foot on one of the S4.000 mats, 
Iowa State was star-crossed. Perhaps the 
Cyclones, who had been expected to se¬ 
riously challenge Iowa, should have 
known they were in trouble when they 
arrived in normally warm Tucson in the 
midst of a momentary snowstorm. 

All three of State’s finalists—Galea, 
118-pounder Johnnie Jones and Frank 
Santana at 190—lost. Galea obviously 
was running in tough company, and San¬ 
tana, who lost an overtime decision to 
Minnesota's Evan Johnson, has been 
troubled by an ailing knee. 

But Jones, who was nearly upset in sev¬ 
eral earlier rounds, was tucked away 
firmly by unseeded Mark DiGirolamo of 
California Poly at San Luis Obispo. 
Jones has been fighting to keep his weight 
all season and is another member of the 
God Squad. One of his favorite passag¬ 
es from the Scriptures is, "The Lord will 
perfect that which concerneth me." Says 
Jones, "The Lord has perfected my 
weight a lot of times and delivered me 
from some narrow escapes at weigh-ins.” 
Running miles in heavy sweat clothes 
may have helped, too. 

Despite his defeat, Jones was exuber¬ 
ant over the prospect of a full load of 
strawberry-cheesecake ice cream to cel¬ 
ebrate the end of the season. "Praise 
God, and hallelujah! I'm already getting 
ready for next year," he said as he head¬ 
ed for the dessert counter. 

Even readier for next season may be 
Wisconsin, which posted a surprising 
showing with three national champi¬ 
ons—Jack Reinwand (126 pounds), Lee 
Kemp (158) and Christenson (167)—and 
finished fourth in team scoring. The oth¬ 
er winners were Lehigh’s 134-pound 
Mike Frick, a repeater from last year, 
and Oklahoma's heavyweight, Jimmy 
Jackson. 

At a party after the Iowa victory, Kur¬ 
delmeier was, as expected, thrown into 
the pool. So, of course, was the assistant 
coach of Olympic gold medal fame, Dan 
Gable. Then, naturally, the team mem¬ 
bers began throwing each other in the 
pool. It was a fitting close for a Hawk- 
eye season in which they lived up to—or 
exceeded—every prediction. end 







IT’S 


Indiana must get by rugged Alabama 
and, probably, classy Marquette to 
reach the NCAA semifinals, where 
UCLA and Rutgers may be lurking 


M arch snows are bitter. A blizzard in 
November is met with a stoic 
shrug, but late spring flurries carve 
frowns. This is best understood by the 
college basketball coaches still clutching 
their chalkboards as was obvious when 
the NCAA tournament began last week. 
Defeat is different now, because in March 
there ain’t no sunshine when you're gone. 
And no practice tomorrow. 

And for Indiana there seems no jus¬ 
tice. Here is a team that has beaten every¬ 
body from Joe Palooka to Ivan the Ter¬ 
rible, admittedly sometimes with a 
prayer, but more often with a machine 
gun, outfighting and outthinking all com¬ 
ers, and yet, like Rodney What’s His 
Name, the Hoosiers don’t get no respect. 

Despite an undefeated record, a cou¬ 
ple of All-Americas, a coach who acts as 
if he knows all the answers, the Hoosiers’ 
chances are only as good as campaign 
promises. Even Robert De Niro’s taxi¬ 
cab would have trouble negotiating the 
road Indiana must travel, for it finds it¬ 
self in a regional where its opponents 
have a combined won-lost record of 74-7. 
And two of them—Alabama and Mar¬ 
quette—are the kind of team you’d ex¬ 
pect to meet in the finals. The regional is 
aptly named the Mideast, for there is al¬ 
ways all sorts of trouble for the unde¬ 
feated. Henry Kissinger couldn’t keep 
the peace in Baton Rouge this week. 

Adding to the drama, the survivors still 
dribbling at other regional sites in 
Greensboro, Louisville and Los Angeles 
include a veritable phalanx of challeng¬ 
ers. There is undefeated yet lightly re¬ 
garded Rutgers, second banana to Indi¬ 
ana most of the year; a man with more 
wins than any other active college coach. 


A LONG, LONG WAY 
TO PHILADELPHIA 


by BARRY McDERMOTT 


Ray Meyer of DePaul; UCLA, the 
defending champion, which everyone 
knows has a score to settle and the tal¬ 
ent to do it; a Nevada-Las Vegas club 
that will set a national scoring record this 
season; Michigan, the team that gave In¬ 
diana its biggest scare of the year; and 
several others with Cinderella on their 
minds and title in their eyes. By the time 
it winds up in a Bicentennial explosion 
in Philadelphia next week, it will have 
been a tournament to remember. 

Indiana peaked around the end of No¬ 
vember when it made UCLA look like 

its initials were on backwards. In mid- i 

season it struggled through a series of 
games with the anxiety of the lead man 
on a minefield sweep, but at the end the 
club was back on target. In the opening 
playoff round last week, it befuddled St. 

John’s in an easy victory that hardly 
caused Coach Bobby Knight to leave his 
scat, much less throw it. 

After Knight held a team meeting last 
month that extolled the virtue of posi¬ 
tive thinking, his club came out running 
and left footprints, and egg, on every¬ 
one’s face. The Hoosiers beat their last 
four Big Ten opponents by an average 
of 23 points and coasted to their fourth 
straight league title. The fast-break strat¬ 
egy neutralized the nettlesome zone de¬ 
fenses opponents had been throwing at 
them, and effectively hid whatever weak¬ 
nesses the club has shooting from the 
perimeter. It proved that Indiana has 
the characteristic necessary to all great 
teams: adaptability. That defense does 
not hurt, either. 

But the Indiana players remain enig¬ 
mas. They win games with flair and then 
talk about them in sign language. So far 
continued 
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NCAA PREVIEW continurd 


as we know, not one of the Hoosiers 
smokes grass or eats dried fruit, or vice 
versa; not one dares to snap back at the 
coach; no one needs a haircut or wears 
platform shoes or drives a limousine; no 
one knows Totie Fields; and no one lives 
on the beach in Malibu. Of the 16 re¬ 
maining NCAA teams. Indiana is the kid 
down the street who shows up every Sun¬ 
day morning with shoes shined, hair 
slicked down and a tie pinching his neck. 
And the kid knows that if he does some¬ 
thing wrong like stepping in a mud pud¬ 
dle, he is going to get a whippin’ from 
his papa. This is a team that is supposed 
to win, and sometimes that alone can be 
the killer. 

The club's chief challengers this week, 
Alabama and almost certainly Mar¬ 
quette, are in sharp contrast. Alabama's 
C. M. Newton is so low-key that it may 
not be a coincidence that he once coached 
at Transylvania. A few more victories 
and the NCAA will investigate his heart¬ 
beat. Marquette, meanwhile, has jive- 
talkin' Al McGuire, a man that even 
Sammy Davis Jr. could not interpret. 
Al likes to say he just pushes the but¬ 
tons, but we all know the Warriors are 
well coached. 

If you believe that Indiana will be 
too wound up to run down, then con¬ 
sider the cold fact that history disagrees. 
Unbeaten UCLA teams won the NCAA 
crown four times, but only two other 
clubs—San Francisco (1956) and North 
Carolina (1957)—ever entered the tour¬ 
nament undefeated and exited with the 
championship. Indiana is one that didn't. 
Last year the Hoosiers also were un¬ 
defeated, although in the NCAA they 
had an excuse, specifically the cast on 
Scott May's broken arm. 

This year Marquette figured to be the 
Hoosiers' major hurdle in regional play, 
but that was before Alabama mauled 
North Carolina last weekend. The Tar 
Heels’ coach. Dean Smith, will be ex¬ 
cused if he takes the entire Crimson Tide 
team with him to the Olympics, with 
Newton as his assistant. 

Anybody named C. M. who smokes a 
pipe, wears brown on brown and talks 
with a shrug tends to go unnoticed. So 
let’s look at what he has done. Newton 
has taken a club that was the crumbs on 
the Southeastern Conference's dinner ta¬ 
ble and won 22 games each of the last 
four regular seasons. He is a disciple of 


Adolph Rupp, having played for him and 
coached in Lexington. “There’s a lot of 
Rupp in me,” be admits. Both in metic¬ 
ulous organization and results. The 
Crimson Tide has won or shared the 
league title three straight years and lost 
only 13 games over that span. “We can 
line up with anyone in the country," says 
Newton. He has a big team that plays 
bigger and, better yet, plays quick. At the 
end of the regular season the Tide shed 
the “choke” label that has hung around 
its neck. It came from behind to win four 
of its last five games, and all told won 13 
games in which it trailed in the final 10 
minutes. 

Newton uses an all-black lineup that 
is strong and can shoot. It relies on its 
inside game and a rough and raw de¬ 
fense. Leon Douglas thinks he is the best 
center in the country and was so young 
(17) when he started playing at 'Bama 
his teammates called him “Grandpa.” 
He took Carolina's vaunted big men and 
did everything but pick them up, turn 
them upside down and shake them. 

Gramps has help in the corners from 
6'6" freshman Reginald King and 6'8" 
Rickey Brown, a player with a shot that 
has the feel of suede. In the backcourt, 
A nthony M urray has earned a reputation 
as the SEC’s best defensive guard, and 
his running mate, T. R. Dunn, might 
be second best. Murray stayed awake 
all night on the eve of the Carolina game, 
thinking about stopping Phil Ford. “I 
just laid there listening to the wind,” 
said Murray. Besides Murray, Ford was 
bothered by a bad ankle and scored only 
two points. 

One final note of concern for Indiana. 
Baton Rouge is only a four-hour drive 
from the Alabama state line. LSU Coach 
Dale Brown has been urging the locals 
“to support the SEC champion” in the 
regional. The Hoosiers will be in hostile 
territory. 

And then comes Marquette in the re¬ 
gional finals on Saturday. Probably. First 
Marquette has to beat Western Michi¬ 
gan, but one kiss from Bo Ellis or Je¬ 
rome Whitehead and this prince will 
surely turn back into a frog. Western 
Michigan has a reputation as a good 
passing team, but Marquette will make 
them a passing fancy. McGuire's coach¬ 
ing philosophy can be summed up by 
recounting his instructions when the club 
fell behind Western Kentucky last week. 


“I told them to jump,” said McGuire. 

In a sport that is littered with coach¬ 
es who act as if they want guns on their 
hips and bullwhips in their hands, 
McGuire is an anomaly. The joke is 
that he attends practice less than John¬ 
ny Carson appears on The Tonight Show. 
And he lets his players say their piece. 
In several games. Guard Lloyd Walton 
and McGuire have disagreed loudly over 
strategy. Says Walton, “The nice thing 
is, when he yells, you can yell back. 
He gives you that freedom. Of course, 
when he says shut up, I shut up. He’s 
the boss.” 

Its coach’s flashy rhetoric tends to 
obscure the fact that Marquette has won 
22 straight, including late-season victo¬ 
ries on the road at Louisville, Notre 
Dame and South Carolina, even though 
Ellis was slumping. “He’s an unselfish 
guy, but he’s not playing like the Bo of 
old,” says Walton. It may be that ev¬ 
eryone else is playing better. Pro scouts 
say the 'Warriors have six sure pros¬ 
pects, which is about par for the course. 
And this season marked one of the few 
times in recent years that McGuire did 
not lose a player to the bigs via the hard¬ 
ship draft. 

At Marquette, everybody either wants 
to be a pro or a comedian. Kevin Byrne, 
the team's Sports Information Director, 
was asked how Ellis acquired the nick¬ 
name “Secretariat of College For¬ 
wards." Replied Byrne, “Al asked him 
how many classes he was taking. Bo 
stomped his foot three times.” If Ellis 
stomps up and down the court like the 
Boofold, Marquette could betheNCAA 
champ. And McGuire can take his rou¬ 
tine on the Playboy Club circuit. 

Out West, Pepperdine has a center 
from Brazil, Las Vegas has comedienne 
Totie Fields setting its training table and 
Arizona has rugged Bob Elliott, but 
UCLA has something much better: its 
home court. Various estimates put Pau¬ 
ley Pavilion’s worth at between 10 and 
15 points. Says Pepperdine's Gary Col¬ 
son, “We’ve got 500 seats in the raf¬ 
ters. They've got about 13,000.” 

If Pepperdine is to avoid an early re¬ 
turn to the beachfront community of 
Malibu, it needs big games from 6' 10" 
Marcos Leite and 6'6" Ollie Matson Jr. 
Leite was the second leading scorer in the 
1972 Olympics while playing for Brazil 
and is shooting 70', from the floor. Mat- 
eonlinutd 
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NCAA PREVIEW continued 


son is the son of the Pro Football Hall 
of Fame running back. 

Unless UCLA reverts to its disconcert¬ 
ing habit of reading its mail, lying in the 
sun, thinking about Hollywood or what¬ 
ever it is that bedevils the Bruins at times, 
it should meet Las Vegas in the West's 
finals. And that will be like Gary Coo¬ 
per going up against John Wayne. 

Guns will be smokin’. Vegas' shuttle 
offense should wear down Arizona, but 
the Rebels will have no such advantage 
against UCLA. The Bruins are a team 
that is willing to dance to the music, but 
most of the year the opposition has tried 
to waltz, not boogie. With Vegas, which 
has averaged 110 points and gone over 
100 more than 20 times this year, the 
game will be basket-tennis. 

UCLA finally seems to have found its 
identity, with freshman David Green¬ 
wood now comfortable at center and the 
confusion at guard straightened out. Says 
renowned prognosticator and TV com¬ 
mentator John Wooden, ‘‘They're bet¬ 
ter now than they were a year ago.” 

Las Vegas is counting on its valet ser¬ 
vice. The Rebels give you the dry clean 
and press on defense. “We'd press even 
if we were playing the Girl Scouts,’’ says 
Coach Jerry Tarkanian. 

At Greensboro, Rutgers faces the same 
sort of competition it has all year. The 
East is easily the weakest regional, with 
DePaul, VMI and Connecticut joining 
the undefeated Scarlet Knights. The oth¬ 
ers ought to stay home and watch the 
Mideast on television. 

DePaul is the most underrated. Be¬ 
cause the club lost eight times this year, 
the school's publicity staff revved up a 
campaign to get the Blue Demons an in¬ 
vitation to the NCAA, pointing out that 
they played 10 times against teams rated 
in the top 20, and won six. Sophomore 
Dave Corzine is one of the reasons, al¬ 
though sometimes he seems overinvolved 
with his coiffure. Early in the season Cor¬ 
zine fretted that fans were ridiculing his 
fluffy hairdo, so teammate Ron Nor¬ 
wood cut it for him. When Ray Meyer 
started coaching 529 victories ago, he 
never had this problem. 

VMI is in the regional on a pass. It 
beat Tennessee in the opening round be¬ 
cause the Vols' star, Bernard King, was 
sidelined with a dislocated thumb. It 
is one of the few times that VMI has 
seen a pass. Says Guard Ron Carter, 


“We always shoot from the outside." 

No one knows anything about Con¬ 
necticut except that it beat Hofstra. 
which no one knew anything about, ei¬ 
ther. Coach Dee Rowe relies on his 
team’s “rat defense." big points from 
Guards Joey Whelton and Al Weston 
and a caress. “I pat ’em on the rear and 
give ’em love,” he says. Against Rutgers, 
they’ll need more than love. Rutgers 
should beat whichever club it faces in the 
finals, if for no other reason than that 
Hollis Copeland, the team’s sophomore 
forward, is shooting well again. 

Rutgers suffered through its Dog Day 
Af'.emoon last week when Princeton's 
Peter Molloy threw away a chance at a 
life of leisure on Wall Street by missing 
the front end of a bonus free-throw sit¬ 
uation with four seconds left. Rutgers 
escaped with a one-point victory, and 
now should move on to Philadelphia, still 
unloved and chanting, “Woe is me." 

Any one of four teams could come out 
of the Midwest at Louisville. And each 
of them is heavy on what they consider 
superstars. Michigan has Rickey Green, 
Notre Dame has Adrian Dantley, Mis¬ 
souri has Willie Smith and Texas Tech 
has Rick Bullock. With the exception of 
Dantley, none of them had good games 
in the opening round. Dantley never has 
a bad game. 

On sentiment, pick Notre Dame to win 
the regional. It would be nice to think 
that Dantley could have a chance to earn 
his NCAA championship degree. On tal¬ 
ent, take Michigan, even if it has played 
two straight shaky games. The Wolver¬ 
ines were young at the season’s opening, 
with freshman Center Phil Hubbandand 
junior college transfer Green, but Coach 
Johnny Orr thinks they are a better team 
now than the one that almost upset 
UCLA in the NCAA last year. In any 
event, the winner of the Notre Dame- 
Michigan game should beat Missouri or 
Texas Tech. 

So what we have now is a tournament 
within a tournament. The Mideast is that 
strong. And Indiana must be ruminating 
about just what it has to do to win the 
NCAA. Last year someone broke Scott 
May’s arm; this year everyone wants to 
break Indiana's heart. First Alabama, 
then Marquette, then UCLA or Las Ve¬ 
gas, and finally Rutgers, Michigan or 
Notre Dame. That is not snow. That’s a 
blizzard. end 
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United States Steel asks a prominent American to speak out. 


“What makes America work?...profits. 



by Irving S. Shapiro, 


Chairman, 

E.l. duPont de Nemours & Co. 

Profits are inevitably 
and inseparably bound up 
with jobs. They are the twin 
energy sources of American 
life as we have built it and 
hoped it to be. Together, 
they shape its future. The 
strength of one is the other's, 
too—and so is the weakness. 

The greatest continuing 
problem we have in this 
country today is unemploy¬ 
ment. Its degrading and 
devastating effects touch 
everything in our society, 


and can only be turned 
around by the creation of new 
jobs. And these flow nat¬ 
urally from adequate profits. 

But the word "profits" 
has become a code word for 
surprisingly many people. 
Like other code words, this 
one triggers feelings and re¬ 
sponses that reflect only 
misleading fragments of the 
whole truth, feelings, for in¬ 
stance, about the overreach¬ 
ing and excess of business, 
about corporate profiteering 
at the expense of the 
consumer. 

There are other miscon¬ 
ceptions. Even though the 
great majority of Americans 
agree that a fair profit is 
essential to a healthy econ¬ 
omy, recent studies show 
that almost half the adult 
public believes that net 
profit in the average busi¬ 
ness is between 20 and 30 
cents on each dollar of sales. 


The fact is that profits aver¬ 
age about five cents on the 
dollar and have been drop¬ 
ping for the past ten years. 

Sadly enough, business¬ 
men themselves sometimes 
contribute to the poor qual¬ 
ity of public understanding. 
Press releases, for example, 
occasionally deliver pro¬ 
nouncements like “the com¬ 
pany's earnings are up 35% 
over the comparable quarter 
last year"—without disclos¬ 
ing that earnings at that 
time may have been close to 
zero. This sort of pumped-up 
salute to nothing is bad for 
everyone's business. 

Obviously the truth 
about profits must be told 
in ways that convey then- 
real importance—not just 
for now, but for the future. 
The truth is that plants are 
not being built across this 
country today because of 
greatly inflated costs and 
because the rate of profits in 
industry is too low to sup¬ 
port the necessary capital 
investment. The combina¬ 
tion of these factors means 
quite literally that many 
thousands of jobs are not 
being created. 

In my view, Americans 









Without them there are no jobs'.' 


Profits DuPont has earned are helping to finance this plant. It icill produce over 
250 million pounds of textile fiber each year and provide about 1,200 new jobs. 


should establish the making 
of jobs as a top national 
goal. If this means a re¬ 
ordering of priorities and 
some adjustment of the tax 
laws, so be it. We must do 
away with basic unemploy¬ 
ment and provide rewarding 
work for young men and 
women coming out of the 
schools into the world. 


Profits at U.S. Steel 

To keep up with the de¬ 
mand for its products in a 
growing economy, U.S. Steel 
must regularly modernize 
existing facilities as well as 


build new ones. U.S. Steel 
has projects under way re¬ 
quiring expenditures ofover 
a billion dollars for capital 
improvements, including 
pollution control equipment. 
/Is large as this investment 
seems, it is only a fraction of 
what our company and the 
steel industry will require 
during the next decade. 

A large part of these ex¬ 
penditures, of course, must 
come from profits—yet the 
average profit among major 
steel producers during the 
last five years was 4.3 % of 
each sales dollar. If the steel 
industry is to serve the Na¬ 
tion tomorrow, it must be 
allowed to earn competitive 
profits today and have 
reasonable expectations of 
profits for the future. More 
profits mean more tools of 
production which mean 
more jobs and more goods 
and services. All of these 
things mean a better 
America tomorrow 

United States Steel, 

600 Grant Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 15230 

@ We’re 
involved. 
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The family that plays together: standing. Jeff. Doug. Pam. John: sitting. George. Tracy, Jeanne. 
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FOR THE AUSTINS, 

IT’S ‘TENNIS EVERYONE’ 

A lot of balls have swished over the net since Jeanne and George Austin took up the game 17 years 
ago. Now the family has won some 400 tournaments, including nine national championships 
by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


P am Austin, 26. says: “When 1 was 
13 all the girls gave me palomino 
replicas for my birthday. You know, 
plastic. Everybody was horse crazy, so 
this was a big deal. I didn’t care. It was 
like giving a can of tennis balls to a girl 
who hates tennis. Can you imagine my 
kid sister getting a present of plastic 
horses'? She’d go nuts.” 

Doug Austin, 22, says, “I was the first 
one to go natural with the haircut. It was 
in high school. When the others went for 
it. my mother said she would just give 
up. She hated it. But now I guess it's O.K. 
The kid sister is the only one left with 
straight hair.” 

Jeff Austin, 24, says, “Once I was in 
Germany, playing an exhibition. Karls¬ 
ruhe, I think it was. I was really impressed 
w ith myself, when this little girl came up 
after the match. I thought she wanted an 
autograph, but what she really wanted 
to know was if I was related to the 
kid sister. The whole thing is getting 
ridiculous.” 

George Austin, 54, says, “The cutest 
thing was when she was nine, and she 
would beat the best women in the dub. 
Then she would go play in the sandbox." 

In order to become a phenomenal suc¬ 
cess as a woman tennis player, it is not 
really necessary' to start out in Southern 
California by winning the Sandy Beach 
Two and Undcrs at the age of eight 
months in front of your disgustingly fresh 
and beautifully tanned tennis-playing 
family of 53 brothers and sisters. Wit¬ 
ness our current American champion, 
Chris Evert, who strayed from this pat¬ 
tern: she started out in Florida. 

Still, it certainly helps to have older 
brothers and sisters who play the game 


and set standards for you to emulate. 
And it doesn't hurt if they are willing to 
hang around at their particular level 
waiting for you to whip them on the way 
to championships. 

James Scott Connors often acknowl¬ 
edges that a desire to surpass his brother 
John’s efforts on the court was one of 
his own early inducements. Sibling rival¬ 
ries have been part of the international 
tennis scene for years. Currently the Am- 
ritraj brothers of India are the best 
known, but right here at home we have 
the brothers Mayer of New Jersey, Sandy 
and Gene, and the Gottfrieds of Flor¬ 
ida, Brian and Larry. Then, too, there is 
Harold Solomon, probably the most im¬ 
proved player in the world this year, 
whose sister Shelly is ranked No. I in the 
national girls’ 12-and-under. The Rcdon- 
dos of National City, Calif., Walter and 
Marita, and the Louies of San Francis¬ 
co, Marcie, Marna and Mareen, are 
youthful members of other families with 
impressive tennis bloodlines. 

But surely the most impressive tennis 
family of all hails from 26406 Dunwood 
Road in Rolling Hills Estates, Calif. In 
just about 10 years the Austins of Roll¬ 
ing Hills have accumulated more than 
400 tournament victories in local, state, 
national and international competition, 
including a remarkable nine USTA na¬ 
tional championships. 

Pam, the oldest, is a former member 
of the U.S. junior Wightman Cup team 
and was the national hard-court doubles 
champion in 1968. She played three years 
on the Virginia Slims tour and two sea¬ 
sons with the Phoenix (nee Denver) Rac¬ 
quets of World Team Tennis. At present 
she is an assistant teaching pro at the 
Beverly Hills Hotel. 


Jeff won the Southern California dou¬ 
bles championships in the 14, 16 and 18 
age groups. He won the Orange Bowl 
doubles title with Guillermo Vilas in 1967 
and played on the U.S. Junior Davis Cup 
team for three years. An All-America at 
UCLA from 1971 to 1973, he was a mem¬ 
ber of two NCAA championship teams 
and won the national hard-courts title at 
Aptos, Calif, after his senior year. He 
also has played for Dcnver-Phoenix ol 
WTT and was ranked 26th among USTA 
men in 1974. 

Doug won the Los Angeles Metropol¬ 
itan boys’ championship in 1970 and 
the California Interscholastic Federation 
doubles title in 1972. He is now a college 
junior and is the No. 2 man at Long 
Beach State. 

John, 18, was the California boys’ 
champion in 1973 and won the national 
boys’ indoor doubles in 1974. He 
was runner-up to top-ranked Howard 
Schoenfield in both the national and 
Southern California 18-and-under cham¬ 
pionships last summer and is a freshman 
on the UCLA tennis team. 

These credentials notwithstanding, the 
last of the Austins is the S6 Million Aus¬ 
tin. Tracy, the “kid sister.” is going to 
turn out to be the best. She says, “I'm 
fifth ranked in this family. Used to be 
seventh, but I’m movin'up. I got a chance 
to be fourth if I can pass Pam. That’s 
about as high as I can go. Maybe.” 

Outside the family, however, Tracy has 
fared much better. Just 13 last Decem¬ 
ber and checking in at 57 inches and 75 
pounds, Tracy is already ranked No. 1 
in the national girls' 14-and-under divi¬ 
sion. En route she won the Los Angeles 
10-and-under championship, the U.S. 
public parks’ 12-and-undcr three difier- 
conunued 
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•TENNIS EVERYONE' 


coiiliinied 

cnl years, the national 12-and-under sin¬ 
gles and doubles, the U.S. 12-and-under 
indoor singles and doubles (at 10), the 
U.S. 14-and-undcr indoor singles twice 
and the national 14-and-under singles 
championship. 

Now Tracy will have to decide between 
playing in 14-and-under tournaments or 
taking a shot at the 16s. 

Last summer, skipping the 12s, she 
blazed her way through the national 14s 
at Shreveport, La., crushing everyone she 
met. Then she entered the 16s in Charles¬ 
ton, W. Va. and, playing against girls as 
much as four years older, not to men¬ 
tion a lot bigger, she reached the third 
round, where she was beaten 7-5 in the 
third set. Typical of Tracy’s competitive 
zeal, immediately after experiencing this 
rarest of traumas, she telephoned her fa¬ 
ther and wailed, "I can't stand it, Dad. 
I’m so sick of losing.’’ 

But when was the last time she lost to 
any girl in her own age group? "I think 
it was 1970,” she says. 

To make certain we are not dealing 
with some nouveau tennis riche here, it is 
only necessary to point out that Tracy 
Austin was on the cover of World Ten¬ 
nis magazine at age four. Pictures of her 
budding court form were published in 
The Times of London when she was 
three. And Vic Braden, the noted Cal¬ 
ifornia teaching pro, says he was rolling 
a ball inside her carriage when she was 
eight months old. "Back then she sliced 
the backhand,” says Braden. 

Usually such exploitation would pro¬ 
duce a hard-bitten, egotistical, spoiled 
brat. However, Jeanne Austin has care¬ 
fully supervised her daughter's upbring¬ 
ing. "I trust what Mrs. Austin is doing," 
says Robert Landsdorp,Tracy's tennis in¬ 
structor and the head pro at the Jack Kra¬ 
mer Tennis Club in Rolling Hills Estates. 
“She’s had experience in knowing the 
sensitive areas and what to do and say. 
When a kid loves the game, the kid can be 
pushed. But Jeanne doesn't force the 
wrong kind of pressure on her kids. She 
never gives that much importance to vic¬ 
tories or being ranked. Tracy wants to be 
a champion not for her family, but for 
Tracy.” 

Braden, who taught the other Austin 
children at the same time he was found¬ 
ing and developing the Kramer club in 
the 1960s, concurs. "I was concerned 
about Tracy’s breadth early on," he says. 
“We tried to get her to play with dolls, 
but she’d say no—she just wanted to hit 


the tennis ball. Now that single-minded¬ 
ness seems to have passed. I’ve always 
believed a young player doesn’t burn her¬ 
self out: the people around her burn out 
theyoungster. Jeanne has stressed to Tra¬ 
cy that victories are fir.e, but if she stays 
a young lady, polite and kind, she’ll al¬ 
ways be a champion.” 

In 1974 at the 12-and-under girls’ na¬ 
tionals Tracy was voted "most popular" 
by her compeers, a noteworthy achieve¬ 
ment, her brother JefT points out, "after 
she absolutely kicked everybody’s be- 
hinds, love and love.” 

Like Doug, whose primary interest is 
architectural contracting, and Pam, who 
led the Virginia Slims tour only in shop¬ 
ping for clothes and attendance at par¬ 
ties, Tracy has learned to keep tennis in 
perspective. Her mother says Tracy 
would "throw up" just to win a single 
point. But in a recent conversation sup¬ 
posedly devoted exclusively to tennis, 
when Tracy was asked what she would 
like to do most of all, she said she would 
like to go to Disneyland. 

That the Austins have become tennis’ 
outstanding family is something of a 
shock to the progenitor, George, a re¬ 
tired Air Force lieutenant colonel who 
is now a nuclear physicist for TRW Inc., 
an aerospace engineering firm. He met 
Jeanne while both were at UCLA. After 
their marriage, they bounced around Air 
Force bases—Massachusetts, Colorado, 
New Mexico, New Jersey—before set¬ 
tling in Rolling Hills in 1955. 

Jeanne, whose one link to tennis was 
a brother who had played at USC and 
had a national ranking, took up the game 
as a form of exercise following the birth 
of their fourth child. Soon husband and 
w*fe were dragging playpens down to the 
local high school courts so they could hit 
and baby-sit at the same time. 

Jeanne Austin became quite good, and 
in 1961 was ranked 25lh in the Southern 
California women’s division. Along the 
way she met Braden, began playing in 
mixed doubles tournaments and gave 
birth to Tracy. While Mom and Dad 
played tennis, the older kids amused 
themselves in a field nearby-^Doug built 
forts in the dirt and Tracy slept in the 
back of the station wagon. Pam remem¬ 
bers those days as “every tournament a 
different fort.” 

In 1963 Braden became the pro at the 
new Kramer club. Jeanne Austin worked 
in the shop and found time to design her 
own line of dresses so she could finance 


lessons for the children. Pam was skinny, 
wore glasses and grew by leaps and 
bounds (she recently stopped at about 6 
feet even). Until she was 14 or so, Pam 
did not win at all. In the semifinals of 
the women’s club championship she was 
beaten by her own mother. Pam says it 
was "so serious, it was awful.” And 
Jeanne never played a tournament singles 
match again. "There was this strange, in¬ 
tense competition with my own daugh¬ 
ter,” she says. "1 didn't like the feeling." 

But wondrous obstacles kept popping 
up to prevent Pam from quitting tennis. 
She would see a picture of Roy Emerson 
or somebody, and dream. She would read 
about the tour bums in Monte Carlo or 
somewhere, and dream some more. Af¬ 
ter a year at UCLA a South African per¬ 
suaded Pam to try the tour in his coun¬ 
try. She quit school, flew to lohannes- 
burg and has been hooked ever since, 
hitting tennis balls and setting world 
trencherwoman records throughout both 
hemispheres. 

The differences between Pam's and 
Jeff’s attitude to tennis is summed up best 
by their letters home. Pam talked about 
Westminster Abbey and funny rickshas. 
Jeff wrote things like, "At 5-2, 40-30, I 
served to the guy’s backhand and nailed 
him." 

Jeff Austin was always short: at 5' 10" 
he is still the shrimp of the Austin gang, 
not counting Tracy. As a result, he 
worked harder than anybody. At the 
Kramer club there were three or four kids 
of equal ability who played round rob¬ 
ins with Jeff. He says his driving force 
was an absolute refusal to accept defeat. 
Now Jeff is the only one left from this 
crew playing competitive tennis. 

Jeff’s ultimate goal was to make the 
UCLA team, no more. Especially after 
everyone said he couldn't do it. During 
his college years he played on teams with 
Jimmy Connors, Jell Borowiak, Haroon 
Rahim, Lito Alvarez and the Kreiss 
brothers—not exactly a flock of turkeys. 
He got better and better. Though Jeff 
went to UCLA as a pre-dental student, 
he came out a tennis player. Inevitably, 
the headlines read: AUSTIN cuts teeth 
ON USLTA C IRC U1T. 

In 1971 Jeff lost five matches in a row 
after holding match point in each against 
the likes of Clark Graebner and Pancho 
Gonzales. He says it was “outrageous.” 
Then he had Solomon 5-3 in the third 
set, but lost the next game and fell be¬ 
hind 15-40 on serve. Finally he came 


through, winning four straight points 
and the match. “1 used to pack my bags 
mentally before playing against the old¬ 
er pros," he says. “Now a lot of young 
guys I used to beat are beating the big 
names. That helps my confidence." 

Last season Jeff slumped to a USTA 
men's ranking of 38th. Still, he says, “I 
don't know how I put in all these hours 
on the court, but I love playing and trav¬ 
eling. I make good money and have a 
good time. I’d do it for free. Be a bum 
for a couple of years. I can't imagine 
doing anything else.” 

The Austin boys' resemblance to one 
another is striking. One of Jeff's friends 
spotted an Austin walking by the UCLA 
courts the other day. “Hey, you look just 
like your brother." he said. 

“Which one?" the Austin said. 

"Jeff," the friend said. 

"1 am Jeff,” Jeff said. 

Another time Jeff was walking on cam¬ 
pus and was mistaken Tor John. "I'm not 
John," he said, 

"Oh I didn't rccogni/c you without 
your beard, Doug," came the answer. 

The hirsute Doug is the un-UCLA 
Austin. He is the bearded Long Beach 
State Austin, the maverick. His mother 
calls Doug “a funny kid; he always 
played tennisjust hard enough toget by." 

Following in Jeff's footsteps. Doug 
was always ranked in the Southern Cal¬ 
ifornia top 10 in his age group and he 
led the tennis team at Rolling Hills High. 
Rejecting the inevitable comparisons 
with his brother, he avoided entering the 
nationals on those occasions when Jeff 
was playing. Also, rather than stay home, 
he went to Brigham Young on a schol¬ 
arship, but the stringent Mormon atmo¬ 
sphere did not appeal to him, and he 
switched to Long Beach. 

Doug is the prototype baseline player 
in tennis, the artist, the individualist of 
the family. He is creative—he designs 
cabinets and rolltop desks—at peace w ith 
himself. No. I at Long Beach is as far as 
Doug wants to go in tennis. “I tell John 
if he ever makes No. I at UCLA, maybe 
he’ll get to play me," he says. 

Younger brother John has set himself 
a tough task on the defending NCAA 
champion UCLA team, but he made gi¬ 
ant strides in his last years in high school 
after a sad. slow start in which he was 
the chubby ugly duckling, the non- 
achiever of the Austin clan. 

Before Tracy was born, John was the 
“baby." and Pam remembers him watch- 

comlnurd 


I love tobacco. 
I don’t smoke. 



If I’m a guy who loves tobacco, 
how come I never take a puff? 

Well, because I use “smoke¬ 
less tobacco.” 

All it takes is a pinch of 
“smokeless” in between my 
cheek and gum. Feels real re- 
laxin’ in there. And I get full, 
rich tobacco pleasure. 

Another thing is, “smoke¬ 
less tobacco” can't tie up my 
hands. So I can use it no matter 
what I’m doing. 

If you’d like to go “smoke- ^ 
less,” here’s what you do. Just 
look for three great brands. 

There’s Skoal, my favorite, 
which has a wintergreen taste. 

Copenhagen, a straight to¬ 
bacco. 

And Happy Days Mint. All fr 
three dated for freshness. 

They’ll each give you the*" 
tobacco pleasure you’re looking 
for. 


For a free booklet that explains how to get the full enjoyment of ‘‘smokeless tobacco" 
-as well as a few free pinches that you can try for yourself—write to "Smokeless 
Tobacco," United States Tobacco Company, Dept. S66, Greenwich, Connecticut 06830. 
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‘TENNIS EVERYONE' continued 


ing from the sidelines while everybody 
else played tennis. From the beginning he 
was pushed around and kidded about his 
weight. He was a slower learner than the 
rest, and he used to set the clock ahead, 
so his half hour of hitting against the 
backboard would be over more quickly. 

“I hated tennis until 1 was 15,” John 
says. 

Before that, John had broken a leg and 
was rendered inactive for months. After 
the leg healed he grew tall, lanky, mus¬ 
cular. "Here was the classic storybook 
kid who had been ridiculed and disre¬ 
garded suddenly blooming to life,” 
says Braden. ’‘There must have been 
some deep hostilities there, an uncon¬ 
scious will to win, because the fight and 
desire is all coming out now.” 

UCLA Coach Glen Bassett has to tone 
John down at times. "The problem is he 
has grown so fast, John is just getting 
into his size,” says Bassett. “Like all 
youngsters with strength and the big 
serve, he has to work on his quickness 
and not hit every ball as hard as he can. 
But he has more potential than Jeff. John 
has the strength and athletic skills to be 
a great player.” 

When Jeanne Austin saw that quote 
in the Los Angeles Times last summer, 
she shuddered, cut it out and hid it from 
JefT. Not that such words would cause 
household rebellion. But there were feel¬ 
ings—and egos—to be considered. 

In their mother’s ratings Jelf and Pam 
love praise, little Tracy is confident of 
getting it, Doug is so self-sufficient and 
happy he doesn't need it. But John? Ah, 
John feeds on it. 

Often now Jeff and John work out to¬ 
gether. Jeff has more shots and his more 
mobile, all-round game probably could 
still stop his brother’s heavy artillery if 
the chips were down. But both brothers 
know another day will come. "I never 
feel any pressure,” says Jelf, "but play¬ 
ing for fun and competing in a tourna¬ 
ment are wholly different things. I’m not 
looking forward to playing him in that 
situation at all. If I started losing to John, 
it could get very tense.” 

Above all, the Austins’ greatest mo¬ 
tivation is to live up to little sister. The 
fact that girls' competitive tennis at the 
national level is hardly a teddy bear's pic¬ 
nic was best illustrated at a recent tour¬ 
nament when one mother watched her 
offspring blow a service return and called 
out, "That’s great, kid, just hit the ball 
into the net.” And when an 11-year-old 


loser received a long-distance harangue 
from her father, then roamed her hosts’ 
home at 3 a.m., she said she was search¬ 
ing "for something to hug.” 

"I learned long ago about the pres¬ 
sures in this game,” Jeanne Austin says. 
"I was upset at the ridiculous ranking 
Jeff got one year. I used to moan about 
the seedings, the draw, about sending in 
results. Then Jack Kramer got to me and 
really put me in my place. ‘Why fight it?’ 
he said. ‘Let the kid play. The game is 
supposed to be fun.’ ” 

The way Tracy rushes out of her sev¬ 
enth-grade class at Dapple Gray School, 
hops into the station wagon (she doesn’t 
have to walk as Pam once did), flashes 
her braces and prepares to change into 
her tennis togs is convincing evidence 
that she is having f un. "Can’t waste time. 
Got to hit the deck, swinging the rack¬ 
et,” she says of her quick change in the 
moving vehicle. 

She practices with two or three differ¬ 
ent girls and boys every day, then a cou¬ 
ple of adults, playing eight-game pro sets, 
and winds up with two or three lessons a 
week from Landsdorp. Also, she plays 
several exhibitions a year with such ce¬ 
lebrities as Bobby Riggs, Lloyd Bridges, 
Jonathan Winters and Bill Cosby. 

Tracy has been appearing as an inter¬ 
mission attraction at the Pacific South¬ 
west championships since she was nine. 
In addition she does halftime shows at 
Los Angeles Strings’ WTT matches. Last 
winter the Strings drafted her 12th— 
ahead of Cosby and Johnny Carson. She 
said she would rather stay in school. 

"From day one, Tracy always accept¬ 
ed any notoriety,” says Pam. "She 
thought it was normal, so she never took 
a big ego trip. All she needs is size and 
strength to be a huge success on the wom¬ 
en's tour right away. Chris [Evert] was 
shy and inhibited when she first arrived 
and got all that attention, but Tracy has 
grown up with it. No commotion will 
stun her. Oh, I don’t believe I’m talking 
about my little sister.” 

Three years ago, after Tracy won the 
first of her national indoor titles at 
Harry Hopman's Tennis Academy in 
Port Washington, N.Y., the Austins 
asked the old Australian master how she 
should train, what she could do to im¬ 
prove. "What do you tell a genius?” 
Hopman said. 

At workouts, Landsdorp tells Tracy, 
"When you get a short ball and you have 
enough time, l want you to cream that 


sucker, O.K.?” Tracy creams the sucker. 

"The girl is amazing,” says Lands¬ 
dorp. "She can do a little bit of every¬ 
thing. Hit the slice, the drive, even the 
top spin, although that takes more 
strength than she’s really got. Some time 
ago she wasn't strong enough to get the 
ball deep except by floating it. But now 
she bangs it pretty well. And in another 
two years she’ll be killing top-spin 
serves." Her weakness is her serve. But 
she is placing it well. 

Perhaps the most unusual aspect of 
Tracy’s game is her mania for going to the 
net, an obstacle over which she can bare¬ 
ly see. The volley is not a shot with her so 
much as a passion. Her instructors say 
they practically have to tie a rope around 
Tracy to keep her on the baseline, the 
normally safe habitat of little girls who 
are concerned about getting their fragile 
heads knocked off up there at the tape. 

One way to beat Tracy is to move her 
around in the backcourt, since high, deep 
balls give her trouble. Because of her size 
she can’t put them away. But she is learn¬ 
ing to take these early by volleying, her 
true love. As she grows taller the prevail¬ 
ing opinion holds that there will be no¬ 
body around who can touch her. 

‘ ‘People see her now and say if she was 
5' 5', what a player she’d be,” says 
Landsdorp. "But if she was 5'5' and 
played like she does now, she’d still be 
unbelievable. The best thing she has go¬ 
ing for her is that she knows how to win. 
She finds different ways every time. The 
thought of not being a great player nev¬ 
er has entered her mind.” 

Tracy’s earlier teacher, Vic Braden, is 
discreet about poaching on Landsdorp’s 
territory, but he is only slightly less ec¬ 
static over Tracy’s future. "Her serve is 
very weak, even for her age," says Bra¬ 
den. “But it’s the only thing about her 
typical of a girl. What’s bad is the style— 
she hasn’t changed since she was a little 
kid. I try to explain to Tracy that she’s 
got a baby-puff serve: that w hen she gets 
into big tournaments, everybody is a Tra¬ 
cy. The trouble is she wins with it.” 

Braden especially likes Tracy’s mental- 
approach. "Many young players return 
to the womb on the big points,” he says. 
"The distance between their elbow and 
body disappears. This choking aspect is 
like huddling in a corner. But this kid 
hits out on the big points. Obviously she 
loves it. Her temperament is cool, com¬ 
posed; she doesn't get mad. The mark 
of a champion is to w in when you’re sup- 
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posed to. Tracy docs. And she doesn't 
brood over losses, cither.” 

In between her tennis and a voracious 
appetite for Tahitian Treat and Fritos, 
Tracy has found time to become a rea¬ 
sonably well-rounded little girl. Her fa¬ 
vorite class is phys ed, but she reads 
things like Charlotte's Web and Charlie 
and the Chocolate Factory and she is in¬ 
terested in the “Israeli problem in the 
Mideast.” She collects stamps, coins and 
stickers to put on her notebooks. She fol¬ 
lows the adventures of Patty Hcarst as 
well as those of Nancy Drew. And she 
has made a long chain of gum wrappers 
to decorate her bedroom. 

Homework never interferes with ten¬ 
nis. A straight-A student. Tracy gets her 
work done as soon as she arrives home 
from the courts. Jeff Austin remembers 
that in the fourth grade Tracy stayed up 
for three nights attempting to complete 
her math homework for the year. 

Tracy says she doesn’t remember ex¬ 
actly what she liked about tennis early 
on. “I started when I was so young," she 
says, “I didn’t know what I was doing. 
Just followed all the rest. Being an Aus¬ 
tin, 1 guess I had to. I’m so proud when 
people ask if I'm Jeff's sister. I started 
playing much earlier than my brothers 
and sisters, That was lucky. I know most 
people don't get a chance to be No. 1 in 
anything. Now that I have the chance. I 
want to keep hitting and working. I just 
have to play tennis.” 

Each of the Austins seems to feel 
that way. Jeff calls tennis "a common 
ground” which the family shares, some¬ 
thing they can relax with and enjoy to¬ 
gether. He says they have come to take 
this for granted. 

Such a feeling is not always beneficial, 
as the Austins found out one day last 
summer. Tracy had reached the point 
where winning was a foregone conclusion 
rather than an achievement, where joy 
in the mere playing of the game had be¬ 
come overlooked. 

As Tracy was leaving home for the na¬ 
tionals. Pam wished her good luck and 
take care and all the rest of the things sis¬ 
ters wish each other on parting. Then 
Pam forgot herself. She said, “Trace, be 
sure to win.” Tracy broke out crying. 

“I might not win it, you know,” she 
said through the shakes and sniffles. And 
right then the Austins realized that their 
littlcst one had shown them never to take 
tennis—or each other—for granted 
again. end 


ONLY 2 OUT OF 10 CARS 
ON THE ROAD TODAY 
ARE ENGINEERED FOR 
RADIAL TIRES. 



THE DELTA 784 SUPREME 

IS DESIGNED 
FOR THE OTHER EIGHT 


Everybody talks radials nowadays, but if your car is American- 
made and a 1973 model or older, it is probably not engineered 
for radial tires. You will not get the service and ride you expect 
simply because your suspension and steering system were not 
designed for radial tires. 

Bet you didn't know that! 

Why pay for something you can t take full advantage of. when 
you can get the Delta 784 Supreme — a long mileage, full 4 ply 
tire engineered and designed for your car? And at a fraction 
of the cost of radials too. 



Delta sells radials, but we're only going to sell 
you what's best for your car. 


The tire that’s 
: long on mileage 
and short 
on price 
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A Hot 
Time 
in the Old 
Downtown 


At first the idea shocked Long Beach: you mean to say 
they’re going to come wheeling along our Shoreline Drive at 
180 mph? Driving at full blast on Ocean Boulevard? They 
are, indeed, and next weekend the first Grand Prix West will 
bring Formula I road racing back to city streets for the first 
time since the days of rumble seats and running boards. Any 
fears the locals had were swept away in last year's rehearsal 
race, which served to prove, among other things, that there’s 
nothing like the roar of race cars to pick up the pace of a city. 
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The setting Is so continental that the ques¬ 
tion arises why Long Beach has not been 
doing this for years: the old Queen Mary and 
pleasure craft form the backdrop while race 
action fills the foreground. A prime vantage 
point like the crowded balcony below rents 
for as much as St.SOO for the weekend. 











The 2.32 miles of straightaways and curves 
come with the locale; temporary barriers are 
installed and. presto, it's Monaco West, with 
180-mph blurs where senior citizens usually 
creep along In golf carts. Glinting in the sun¬ 
shine as the cars sweep by, the European- 
look/ng high rise shimmers with humanity. 
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Go for It All on 
Glory Rood 


American motor racing got its start on real streets 
more than 70 years ago, but somewhere along the 
winding way it lost that sense of actuality. From 
1904 to 1921, crowds of as many as 250,000 car- 
crazy fans looked on in ecstasy as monstrous, 16- 
liter Locomobiles and Panhards careened through 
downtown Queens and Philadelphia, Milwaukee 
and Santa Monica at speeds of more than 100 mph. 
You could sit in a saloon, sipping nickel beer and 
wolfing pigs’ feet from the free lunch, and watch 
bold men risking their lives on the very pavements 
you walked each day on the way to work. 

Then along came oval tracks and artificial road 
courses to remove automobile racing from the realm 
of Everyman’s experience. But next week in Long 
Beach, Calif, street racing returns. And it may 
well be the most stirring event in American motor 
sports since the days of Barney Oldfield and Willy 
K. Vanderbilt. 

The occasion is the first annual U.S. Grand Prix 
West, a full-bore Formula I race, the third of the 
current World Driving Championship scries. The 
best of the international road-racing drivers will 
be on hand, just as they were in those primeval 
Vanderbilt Cup races, and for all the culture shock 
that has occurred in the intervening years, they 
won’t be going much faster, on the average, than 
their predecessors. 

What gives the race its special tang is the fact 
that it runs through the heart of a real, live, Amer¬ 
ican metropolis. Remote from the electric excite¬ 
ment of big cities, most modern road circuits have 
a sterility about them, compounded of concrete and 
infinitely repetitive billboards. By putting a road 
race downtown, you may slow the speeds but you 
accelerate the action. 

Long Beach, for example, is a mere 20 minutes 
(at legal speeds) from Los Angeles International 
Airport and less than that from Disneyland, pro¬ 
vided the cars on your Mousketeers hat don’t cause 
too much drag with the top down. From the el¬ 
egant new PacilicTerrace Convention Center, which 
lies at the heart of the Long Beach race circuit, 
a strong-armed martini 
Combine sun and a few palmy touches and drinker could flip an ol- 

the U.S. race can outglamor/ze Monte Carlo. ive pit down one of the 


stacks of the Queen Mary, the city's main tourist 
attraction. Or at least he might think he could, 
so large does the great black hull loom in the 
background. 

The two-milc-plus circuit is a delight both to driv¬ 
ers and spectators. Competitors who sorted it out 
during last fall's inaugural Formula 5000 race liked 
the constant challengeof changing road surfaces and 
contours—rough and slick, uphill and down, curve 
and straightaway—while race fans freaked on the 
new sounds and perspectives afforded by the con¬ 
stant variability of a ‘‘real’’ racing environment. 
Particularly gratifying was the overhead view from 
the many high-rise vantage points that stud the cir¬ 
cuit. From ground level, modern race cars with their 
low profiles and wraparound hclmetry look like so 
many outsize HO-scale toys being run by remote 
control. But gazing down into their cockpits from 
balconies that rent for as much as SI,500 during 
the race weekend, one can actually sec the violent 
wrench of steering wheels and pump of pedals that 
produce the smooth line of “effortless" speed. It 
affords a sense of the human element often invis¬ 
ible in the sport. 

Equally fascinating are the vignettes of city life 
that are part of the scene. The pigeons that roost 
on the Heartwell Building, a rococo revenant of the 
’30s that hulks above the Ocean Boulevard straight, 
swirl in red-eyed panic each time the snarling pack 
whips past. The California-cool kids in cutoffs rat¬ 
tle their skateboards through parallel back alleys in 
a vain, laughing effort to keep up with the race cars. 
There are the Navy bars and locker clubs and tattoo 
parlors of the Nu Pike, just athwart the Pine Avenue 
uphill section of the course, where in the old days a 
sailor could get anything he wanted—from drunk to 
killed to an homage to Mom engraved on his bi¬ 
ceps—in no time flat. Oldtime racing cars roll past 
on parade, front Bugattis to a Talbot-Lago, and 
their drivers are celebrities of yesterday, the likes of 
Indy’s Pete DePaolo or Phil Hill (page 58). It’s all 
there, behind the blur of speeding, sophisticated cars 
and drivers hell-bent for glory. 

The easiest comparison, of course, is with Mon¬ 
aco—the only other Grand Prix race through ac¬ 
tual city streets. But every city has its own actual¬ 
ity; Long Beach possesses a gritty, sun-washed 
charm that has nothing to do with Monte Carlo, 
princesses and effete European airs. It and its streets 
are strenuously American—and one concludes, 
finally, that Barney Oldfield would heartily approve 
the venue. Though he would doubtless regret the 
price of the beer. 

—Robert F. Jones 
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by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


HE SENDS THEM OUT OF THIS WORLD 



WOLD TRANSMITS GAMES 46,000 MILES VIA SATELLITE 


It would be logical to expect that anyone who 
had a S4 million telephone bill in 1975 and 
has already transmitted a 1976 spring-train¬ 
ing game by satellite (the White Sox nonrost- 
cr players' 12-6 win over the University of 
Iowa, played last week in Sarasota, Fla. and 
aired on radio in Chicago) would be a person 
of some note. But for Bob Wold, the 50-year- 
old president of The Wold Connection, over¬ 
coming obscurity has never been easy. In 
fact, it was his desire to attract attention that 
got The Wold Connection, which this year 
will be wholly or partially responsible for the 
radio or television broadcasts of more than 
4,000 big-lcaguc sports events, off the 
ground. 

"In 1971 I was trying to make people 
aware of my company and noticed that the 
baseball playoffs were not being carried on 
radio," Wold says. "I bought the National 
League rights for SI,000 per game and got 
Vin Scully and Bob Gibson of the Cardinals 
to announce for me. 1 lost money on the op¬ 
eration, but it was worth perhaps SI5,000 to 
me and my company to get the word out that 
we were a quality operation. That was really 
the first time we were heard from on a nation¬ 
al basis.” 

Today it is difficult to hear a major league 
event on radio or watch one on TV in which 
Wold is not somehow involved. His compa¬ 
ny arranges all the radio broadcasts and at 
least some telecasts of 19 of the 24 major 


league baseball teams, 22 
of the 26 NFL clubs, 14 of 
the 18 NBA franchises 
and 14 of the 18 NHL 
teams. Last August, 
Wold set up the first sat¬ 
ellite telecast of a com¬ 
plete major league base¬ 
ball game, bouncing pic¬ 
tures of a Texas-Milwau- 
kee contest at County 
Stadium 23,000 miles into 
the air and having them 
come down in Dallas. 

Getting a sporting 
event that is being played 
in one place broadcast in 
another is a complicated 
process that involves the 
use of telephone lines, sat- 
ellites and direct circuits. Today most teams 
usually send only their announcers to events 
and let Wold do the rest. That can include 
providing mobile units, cameras, videotape 
machines, engineers, microphones, visual 
aids and all the other paraphernalia needed 
to cover a game. 

Outside of the three major networks and 
Home Box Office, Wold is now the biggest 
user of the two communications satellites 
currently available to commercial broadcast¬ 
ers. The satellites have made it feasible to 
transmit games much more cheaply than in 
the past, when virtually all of them went out 
over telephone lines. For example, it costs 
S6.700 to send the TV coverage of an event in 
Los Angeles back to a Boston station by tele¬ 
phone lines. The satellite makes it possible to 
get the game to Boston for S4.900. "To peo¬ 
ple who do not understand electronics, it 
makes no sense when I say that it is less ex¬ 
pensive to send a game from Chicago to New 
York by going 46,000 miles through space 
than it is to send it 714 miles across land, but 
that's true," says Wold. “Today there are 
two birds up there. One is owned by RCA, 
the other belongs to Western Union. In three 
years a third satellite, owned by AT&T and 
General Telephone, will go into opera¬ 
tion. When that happens, the competition 
among the three will be fierce, and the cost of 
using satellites should become even lower. 
Radio and television stations involved in 


sports broadcasting should benefit." And so 
could fans, who may find broadcasters put¬ 
ting on more- and more diverse--sports 
shows as transmission costs decline. 

Wold began his career in advertising, even¬ 
tually becoming a vice-president of N.W. 
Ayer in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
"Earlier 1 had worked in Minneapolis for 
seven years on the Hamm's beer account," 
he says. “Through that, I got involved with 
the telecasts of Twins games, which Hamm's 
sponsored. I had always been interested in 
sports, and when the Lakers had their good 
teams in Minneapolis, I was the public-ad¬ 
dress announcer at SI0 a game." 

Through his experience with the Twins, 
Wold found that Sports Network was mak¬ 
ing lots of money by setting up broadcasts for 
teams and by transmitting games back to lo¬ 
cal markets. Sports Network was virtually 
without competition, and Wold decided to 
give it some. "1 picked up the Giant and An¬ 
gel games, then moved into football," he 
says. "Next I wondered why the U.S. Open 
wasn't being done on radio and bought the 
rights to it for SI.000. I put up a sign at the 
18th hole that said rwc network. Every¬ 
one wondered what the heck it was." 

Today everyone in sports broadcasting 
knows exactly what Wold docs, and now he 
is branching out into new fields, in July he 
will transmit an extravaganza entitled The 
(treat American Birthday Party. Says a pro¬ 
spectus for the production: "All night and 
live, from 7 p.m. EDT on July 3 until 7 a.m. 
on July 4. This will be New Year's Eve, V-E 
Day and the Fourth of July all rolled into 
one.” Part of the show will originate from 
Baltimore's Fort McHenry, where 500,000 
people are expected to gather. According to 
the prospectus, there will be a "Disney-like 
Re-creation of the Bombardment of Fort 
McHenry . . . and The Star-Spangled Ban¬ 
ner presented as never before by Dawn's 
Early Light." Later in the year Wold also 
may transmit live by satellite the unearthing 
of the ancient city of Babylon. 

The Great American Birthday Party will 
draw a bye from many sports fans because 
the Fourth of July is one of the best view¬ 
ing listening days of the year. Wold is hard¬ 
ly worried about that—he also will transmit 
most of those events. end 
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Good news for 
small-car buyers 

Get your choice 
of Automatic Transmission 
or 5-Speed Stick at 
no extra charg e 

when you buy a 1976 
Olds Starnre before April 30 


This is (he kind of news you've been waiting 
for! Between now and Apnl 30, you can buy a 
sporty 1976 Oldsmobile Starfire Coupe — and 
get your choice of either an automatic or 
5-speed manual transmission (manufacturer's 
suggested retail price—$244) at no extra 
charge. Also, Olds 
dealers and sales¬ 
men are being 
given special 
incentives 



to offer you a good deal when you buy and 
take delivery on a 1976 Olds Starfire with a 
standard 4-speed stick between now and 
Apnl 30 Imagine 1 Automatic transmission or 
5-speed at no extra charge. Special incentives 
on the 4-speed Don't delay Swing out in a 
1976 Olds Starfire between now 
and April 30 and you'll rh 
really swing yourself a W 
good deal! y 



1976 STARFIRE 






college basketball /Larry Keith 


F or 39 years the NAIA basketball 
tournament in Kansas City, Mo. 
has been a gathering ground where small 
college teams with modest budgets and 
no national acclaim whatsoever come to¬ 
gether and accomplish in six days what 
the NCAA takes more than two weeks 
to do. But crowning an NAIA champi¬ 
on is an exhausting process. As the 32- 
team field had at it last week, one could 
almost hear Gig Young at Kemper Are¬ 
na droning, "Yowsa, yowsa. Just look 
at 'em dance.” A team could lose once 
and go home disappointed or win five 
and go home ready to drop dead. They 
shoot horses, don't they? 

The survivor-winner of the marathon 
was ninth-seeded Coppin State of Bal¬ 
timore, which defeated sixth-seeded Hen¬ 
derson State of Arkadelphia. Ark. 96-91 
in the finals. The losers just could not 
handle the pace. More precisely, they 
could not handle Joe Pace. The 6' 11 ”, 
225-pound senior scored 43 points, 
grabbed 12 rebounds and blocked six 
shots despite a sprained ankle that would 
have kept him out of a less important 
game. 

"I knew we'd win if I played," 

Pace said modestly after accepting 
the MVP award. In Coppin's first V 
four victories, the NAIA’s third- 
leading reboundcr averaged 27 
points and 14 rebounds a game 
while the starting centers opposing 
him totaled 21 points and 15 re¬ 
bounds. Pace is a monster-movie 
fan, and last week he played like 
King Kong in high-top sneakers. 

This was the second NAIA ap¬ 
pearance in four years for the tan¬ 
dem of Pace and his coach. John 
Bates. But in 1973, when they 
reached the finals and lost, they 
were representing Maryland-East¬ 
ern Shore. Their change of address 
occurred following the 1974 season 
when Eastern Shore accepted an 
inv itation to become the first black 
school to play in the N IT. Not only 
did the Hawks lose in the second 
round there but the NAIA put 
them on probation for standing up 
their scheduled opponent, Coppin 
State of all people, in the NAIA 
district playoffs. 

Bates, as it happened, was not 


The Pace 
was too hot 

Powered by a gimpy center, Coppin 
State won the NAIA tournament 


too happy at Eastern Shore anyway. The 
school's limited finances had allowed him 
to recruit only one player the previous 
two years—Pace. So Bates found more 
congenial surroundings at Coppin Stale. 
Pace came along, too. telling his coach, 
“You said you’d take care of me for four 
years. How can you do that if we aren't 
at the same school?" Bates did not 
argue. 

Coppin State, a predominantly black, 
state-supported school with 3,000 stu¬ 
dents, turned out to have its own limi¬ 
tations, however. The gymnasium floor 



ONCE UNTRACKED, MVP PACE DOMINATED THE FINAL 


was four feet shorter than standard and 
scholarships were awarded only on a 
need basis. Bates took the job with the 
understanding that both of the deficien¬ 
cies would be remedied. 

They haven’t been yet, but the Eagles 
have done very well anyway. After miss¬ 
ing out in the district playofTs last year, 
they reached the nationals last week with 
a 34-2 record and the Potomac Confer¬ 
ence championship. As for Maryland- 
Eastern Shore, in the two years since 
Bates and Pace packed up it has won four 
games. Total. 

Bates arrived in Kansas City with a 
load of confidence and "six changes of 
clothes.” "This is Joe’s tournament,” he 
said early in the week. "He’s gonna win 
it." And Pace almost did the job single- 
handedly. The Eagles bree/ed past Dow ¬ 
ling in their opening game 78-55. In the 
second, they trailed Wisconsin-Parkside 
67-60 with 3:30 remaining. But the Ea¬ 
gles got a basket and Pace hit five straight 
free throws. The last two, with 16 sec¬ 
onds remaining, won the game 68-67. 
The following night Pace scored 31 
points, blocked seven shots and collected 
17 rebounds as Coppin pulled 
away from Texas Southern in the 
last live minutes of an 88-77 win. 
"That’s as well as he’s ever 
played,” said Bates. "There 
shouldn’t be any doubts about him 
after a game like that.” 

The semifinal defeat of Mary- 
mount turned out to be another 
squeaker. With 11:25 remaining 
and a 68-64 lead, Coppin seemed 
to have the game under control. 
Then Pace aggravated his bad left 
ankle and had to be helped off to 
the dressing room. When he made 
a dramatic return almost five min¬ 
utes later, the Eagles still led, 
73-72, but with five seconds left 
they trailed 81-80. Bales called 
time-out with the idea of setting 
up Pace for a shot underneath. In¬ 
stead, Pace took the inbounds pass 
near midcourt, dribbled twice and 
threw up a 25-footer. He fell flat 
on his scat as he fired, but the ball 
swished through. And Coppin was 
in the finals. 

Almost the same sort of heroics 
were required of Pace against Hen- 
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Are you 
still smoking? 



vantage 


In the years since the criticism against smoking first appeared, many 
people have given up cigarettes. But many more people haven’t. 

And that’s who we’d like to talk to. That even larger group of people who 
are still smoking today. 

If you’re still a smoker, you’ve probably heard the charges leveled against 
‘tar’ and nicotine. You may have become concerned. And chances are you even 
tried to do something about it. Like trying several of those empty-tasting low 
‘tar and nicotine cigarettes. 

Ifyou’re like a lot of other smokers, you probably went right back to your 
old brand, and concluded that a good-tasting low ‘tar’ and nicotine cigarette has 
never been invented. 

Well, if that’s the case, you haven’t tried 
Vantage. 

Vantage cuts down substantially on the'tar’ 
and nicotine you may have become concerned 
about. Without cutting out that satisfying tobacco 
flavor you’ve come to appreciate. 

Now Vantage isn’t the lowest ‘tar’ and 
nicotine cigarette you can smoke. But 
it may well be the lowest you’ll enjoy. 

To put it simply, Vantage still tastes 
like a cigarette. 

So, if you still smoke, but would 
like to cut down on ‘tar’ and nicotine. 

Vantage is one cigarette you should 
seriously consider. 


Warning : The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


FILTER, MENTHOL.-11 mg.'Tar", 0.7 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report SEPT.75. 






COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


If you had to pay the bill 
out of your own pocket 
you’d rent from Thrifty. 



These days, just about 
everybody is watching expenses. 

But there are still a lot of 
people who pay more to rent a 
car than they have to, Whether 
or not they're on an expense 
account. 

They aren’t aware that 
Thrifty offers the same new 
Chevrolets and other fine cars 
the other big companies offer. 
But at considerably lower rates. 
If you’re one of those people who still haven’t gotten around 
to Thrifty, get Miss Thrifty on the phone next time you need a car. 

For out of town reservations or information see your local 
travel agent or call 


800-331-4200' toll-free. For 
local service call the Thrifty 
office in your city. And 
wherever you are, ask about 
our Special Account Plan for 
maximum savings. 


800-331-4200 


HRIFTY 

RENT-A-CAR 


all 50 States, Canada and Europe, 
lational Headquarters. 

2424 N. Sheridan Rd.. 

Tulsa. Okla. 74151. 


"From Oklahoma call collect 918-664-8844. 


Franchises available. 


Whether you’re heading right for the top, or just across town, 
these casual leather Chukkas with deep-cushioned insoles let you take 
the comforts of home almost anywhere you go. 

WOLVERINE HAS BOOTS FOR 
ANYTYPE OF FEAT. 



C1976 a product of Wolverine World Wide. Inc, Rockford. Michigan 49351 

for the Wolverine dealer nearest you. call this toll free number (8 001 32 5 6400, in Missouri. 1 (800) 342-6600, 


derson. The Reddies jumped off to an 
eight-point lead in the first four minutes 
and Pace, slowed by his ankle, asked to 
be taken out. But after watching the def¬ 
icit reach 11 points in the next three min¬ 
utes he told Bates he would try again. 
Two more minutes went by before Pace 
scored his first basket, but the score 
seemed to gel him untracked. Intimidat¬ 
ing on defense and dominating on of¬ 
fense, he scored 15 points in a row and 
had 21 in the half tocut Henderson's lead 
to 52-48 by the break. 

Three minutes into the second half 
Coppin took the lead for good, 56 55. 
Pace continued to control the inside 
game, showing emotion only once, when 
one of the Reddies' little guards shoved- 
him in frustration after having a shot 
blocked. 

The Eagles went to their delay game 
to protect a seven-point lead with 3:41 
remaining and held on to win by con¬ 
verting six straight one-and-oncs. ' I've 
always said that games are won on free 
throws and layups,” said Bates. “We got 
plenty tonight." 

In winning, Coppin contributed to the 
week-long trend of results that made a 
mockery of the sccdings. Four of the 16 
seeds were out of it after the first round 
and seven more after the second, includ¬ 
ing unbeaten and top-ranked Fairmont 
State of West Virginia and the No. 2 
team, defending champion Grand Can¬ 
yon of Arizona. Stealing their limelight 
were unheralded teams like Lincoln Me¬ 
morial of Harrogate, Tenn., which would 
have reached the finals but for a double- 
overtime loss to Henderson. 

Just a few years ago Lincoln Memo¬ 
rial was on the edge of financial extinc¬ 
tion and a decision had been made to shut 
down the basketball program. But a new 
president, Frank Welch, saved the 
school, doubling the enrollment, and a 
new coach. Jack Jackson, rescued the 
team, bringing it to Kansas City in his 
first season. Of course, neither operation 
was hurt when Colonel Sanders gave a 
finger-lickin' good donation of S500.000 
to the school's Abraham Lincoln library 
and museum. 

On the other hand, consider the plight 
of West Florida Iasi week. After losing 
in the opening round of its first NAIA 
tournament appearance ever, the Argo¬ 
nauts returned home to learn that the 
school's entire athletic program had been 
shut down for lack of funds. 

Welcome to the NAIA. end 
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ANNOUNCING SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TENNIS VACATIONS AT ROCKRESORTS. 


It's a dream match! Sports Illus¬ 
trated Tennis Centers featuring an 
exciting approach to learning and 
playing the game...and Rockresorts. 

Total, superbly appointed resorts, 
each with a complete range of recrea¬ 
tion and entertainment facilities for the 
whole family. It's a perfect pairing. 

Great tennis...and great everything 
else you ever wanted in a vacation! 

Now you can benefit from an out¬ 
standing program of professional 
tennis instruction...taking advantage 
of the most modem teaching 
methods and equipment... in the kind 
of luxurious surroundings you'd want 
to vacation in anyway. Even if you 
never picked up a racquet! 

For Sports Illustrated Tennis 
Centers at Rockresorts are designed 
to provide a total vacation for every 
member of the family, rather than a 
vacation that's totally tennis. Here the 
emphasis is on enjoyment and 
improvement. Yet you give up nothing 
when it comes to the quality of the 
tennis instruction furnished. 

•Sports Illustrated is a service mark of Time Incorporated 


The programs at each Sports Illus¬ 
trated Tennis Center were carefully 
developed under the direction of 
some of the finest players and teach¬ 
ers the game has known...including 
Butch Buchholz, former (J. S. Profes¬ 
sional Champion; Bill Talbert, one of 
the best doubles players of all time; 
and Helen Gourlay, 1976 Australian 
Doubles Champion. 

Working closely with an interna¬ 
tional staff of top-rated teaching pros, 
they have created week-long pro¬ 
grams that feature up to 24 hours of 
professional instruction for all levels, 
including written analysis and video¬ 
tape replay of your game. 

And there's an SI Tennis Center in 
your favorite vacation spot! Do you 
like those Caribbean breezes and bea¬ 
ches.. .great water sports? There are 
Centers at Caneel Bay Plantation and 
Little Dix Bay in the Virgin Islands. 
Want your tennis Hawaiian-style? The 
Mauna Kea Beach Hotel's spectacular 
Pacific Ocean setting may be just right 
for you. Superb Robert Trent Jones- 


designed golf courses and spacious 
serenity await you at Dorado Beach 
and Cerromar, just twenty miles from 
San Juan. Prefer to play and unwind in 
the quaint New England countryside? 
There's an SI Tennis Center at the 
charming Woodstock Inn. a complete 
Vermont resort. Whatever kind of 
vacation area you prefer, there's an SI 
Tennis Center that's perfect for you! 

SI Tennis Centers and Rockresorts 
.. .the match that's a tennis player's 
vacation dream come true! 

Further information? Brochures? Reservations? 
See your travel agent or call 1-800-325-4332 toll 
free. Or use the handy coupon below I 


Sports Illustrated Tennis 1322 

9300 Dielman Drive 
St. Louis. Missoun 63132 

Please send me more information, with no obliga¬ 
tion. about SI Tennis Vacations at Rockresorts 


Address 


j City State Zip | 

I_I 







^Manufacturers suggested retail price excluding title, taxes, destination charges 


P ictured at top is perhaps the world’s 
finest 4-passenger sports coupe, and 
a remarkable achievement in automo¬ 
tive engineering. 

From its fully independent suspension 
system to the design of its interior, the 
Mercedes 450 SLC may truly be called 
an uncompromising automobile. A pos¬ 
session of pride for those who can easily 
afford its formidable price tag. Those 
who cannot, please read on. 

The second car pictured above is a 
dramatically styled edition of one of the 
best-selling cars in America: 

New Ford Granada Sports Coupe 
You may notice that the Granada Sports 
Coupe is virtually the same size as the 
Mercedes 450 SLC. (See specifications) 



But no car can be categorized a “sports 
coupe” on its dimensions alone. 

For road performance at the sporting 
level this special Granada has been 


equipped with a heavy duty suspension, 
heavy duty front and rear shock absorb¬ 
ers and heavy duty rear springs. Turning 
circle of Granada Sports Coupe: 39.7 ft.; 
the Mercedes450 SLC. 38.3 ft. 



The interior of this Granada has also 
been designed for the pleasures of driv¬ 
ing. Notable are its contoured bucket 
seats, leather wrapped steering wheel 
and floor shift. Wiper/washer controls 
are positioned for instant reach on turn 1 
signal lever, European-style. I Above) 

To further enhance the performance 















of your car, the Granada Sports Coupe 
offers a great range of special equipment 
to order from. Some Ideas: 

•Consider the optional 351 CID 2V-8 
engine ($200.00) as your Granada power 
plant, and compare its impressive per¬ 
formance from 0-60 with the SLC’s time 
•The Granada Sports Coupe comes 
with a manual 
transmission. Pur¬ 
ists will approve- 
But you may pre¬ 
fer SelectShift (re¬ 
quired with the 
351 CID 2V-8 en¬ 
gine - $245.00). 
Like the Mercedes 
450 SLC, this is a 




3-speed automatic transmission. 

• Granada is one of the few American 
cars to offer 4-wheel disc brakes. While 
they come standard on the $23,000 Mer¬ 
cedes, you can get them on your Sports 
Coupe for a sticker price of $210.00. 


A sporting choice 

If you are thinking this year about buy¬ 
ing a sports coupe - and money is really 
no object —certainly consider the Mer¬ 
cedes 450 SLC. It is a remarkable 
achievement in automotive engineering. 

Under any circumstances, consider the 
new Granada Sports Coupe. Starting at 
$4,189 (excluding taxes, title, destina¬ 
tion charges) it is a remarkable achieve¬ 
ment by almost any standard. 

See your local Ford Dealer 

FORD GRANADA 

FORD DIVISION 









boating /Coles Phinizy 


In my strategy, / have given up sinking’ 

So says one intrepid offshore powerboat racer, a soul mate of restaurateur Rocky Aoki, who took last week's 
Bushmills Grand Prix at Newport Beach, Calif. The new kid on the briny, Aoki is a racer who sinks or wins 



A i offshore racing powerboat, by sim¬ 
plest definition, is a specialized hull 
that is usually overpowered and con¬ 
stantly beset by gremlins. By equally sim¬ 
ple definition, the drivers of such craft 
are men so accustomed to frustration 
that they are willing to pound along over 
the cruel, cruel sea for more than 150 
miles in every race knowing they have 
about an even chance of making it to the 
finish line. Many of the finest victories 
in offshore racing are Pyrrhic. The usual 
first-place prize is about seven grand, 
which is enough to send the winner on 
to the next race. 

The hazards of the game make some 
contenders mad enough to quit. Others 
get even madder and keep coming back 
for more. It is a queer contagion, not eas¬ 
ily contracted but indiscriminate, taking 
the young and the old, and rarely afflict¬ 
ing any two victims the same way. The 
defending national champion, Sandy Sa- 
tullo of Cleveland, started offshore rac¬ 
ing four years ago at the age of 50. He 
won his first four races—an unparalleled 
debut for a rookie—before the usual 
griefs started coming his way. He failed 
to finish his fifth race because of a bro¬ 
ken stern drive and almost sank his boat 
in the sixth. The following year, while ca¬ 
vorting for a TV cameraman, he did sink 
it. After another struggling year, he took 
a more conservative stance in 1975, kept 
his foot off the fire wall at times, and won 
the title. So where is Satullo this year? 
With three of the nine races that count 
for the title already run, he is a poor sev¬ 
enth in the standings, but still gung-ho. 

For an idea of how the sport can af¬ 
fect the youth of America, there is the 
contrasting case of Bill MacDonald of 
Miami, who took up offshore racing five 
years ago at the age of 20. Although none 
of his grief was out of the ordinary, for 
three hard years he suffered like Job. As 


he describes it, *‘I kept breaking crank¬ 
shafts and rods, burning pistons and 
dropping valves.” The letters “DNF” 
(for “did not finish”) virtually became 
his middle initials. After getting 14 DN Fs 
in 20 races and having one hull all but 
destroyed by a gas truck while being 
towed back from California at the end 
of 1973, he gave up the sport. So where 
is MacDonald now? He is back at it, 
promising himself he will give it up for 
good next year. 

The offshore career of Preston Henn, a 
45-year-old proprietor of drive-in the¬ 
aters in Florida, began uniquely with a 
disaster for which no gremlin can take 
credit. In 1974, while the Magnum hull in 
which he planned to make his racing de¬ 
but hung on davits at his dock, Henn in¬ 
serted a hose in the engine cooling system 
to flush it out, left the hose running and 
forgot he had. Three days later, while he 
was away on a trip, a neighbor tele¬ 
phoned him to say his boat had broken 
off its davits and was on the bottom. In 
Henn’s first race, the 1974 Bahamas 500, 
the salvaged boat spun out and sank un¬ 
der him 30 miles out in the Gulf Stream. 
After a tanker rescued him and his crew 
from their inflatable raft and a helicopter 
ferried them to shore, Henn promised his 
wife he would never race again. "1 
bought a 38-foot Bertram prototype for 
pleasure,” he says, "but I knew in the 
back of my evil mind I would race it.” 

Shortly thereafter he took second in 
class in the Miami-Nassau race, barely 
getting to the dock without sinking. Sub¬ 
sequently, without any assist from him, 
the Bertram, like its predecessor, fell 
from its davits and sank at the dock. A 
year later in the Point Pleasant race off 
New Jersey, Henn had to beach the boat 
within sight of the finish, because it was 
taking on so much water. What has Henn 
done since then? He has bought a brand- 
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llown Under Knits — It s where Lee leads again in styling for separates. And its where you’ll find all the care-free 
•omfort you could ever wish for in Lees uneuualed brawny twill of 100% texturized Dacron” polyester. The pop- 
ilar "Down Under” 4-pocket jacket (about Sd2.50) and slacks (about S18) come in khaki, blue, chamois, mocha, 
uivy and biscuit. The Lee Company, 640 5th Ave., N.Y. 10019. (212) 765-4215. T 
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BOATING continued 


new 38-foot Bertram, which he calls 
Streaker after the adult movies he shows 
at some of his drive-ins. So far on the 
1976 championship trail Streaker is hold¬ 
ing together fine, but Henn is coming 
slightly apart. In the rough Key West 
race, where he took third-place points, 
he broke his nose. Coming in second in 
the Grand Prix del Rey in California last 
month, he sprained an ankle. “In my race 
strategy this year 1 have given up sink¬ 
ing,” he says. “Now it's straight from 
the finish line to the doctor’s office." 

Because of the cost, offshore racing 
will never grow in leaps and bounds, but 
it will survive as long as there are men as 
badly bitten by the bug as Satullo, Mac¬ 
Donald and Henn. The fields in the three 
races run to date for the 1976 national 
title have been without question the best 
ever. While the title is a prime aim of 
most drivers, there are some with further 
motivation. For one, there is Arnold 
Glass, the two-time Australian champi¬ 
on, who is anxious to have a go at Yank 
competition. For another, there is Peter 
Rothschild, who 10 years ago won the 
U.S. title and came back in the third race 
this year largely to prove the worth of a 
modified, turbo-charged Chevy engine 
marketed by himself and its modifier. 
Chuck Daigh, under the label TCX. For 
another, there is Betty Cook, the only girl 
in the game, who in her high school days 
used to run slalom on bear-trap bindings 
between the gravestones of a sloping 
cemetery in Glens Falls, N.Y. Cook's ob¬ 
ject is not to prove the worth of women 
drivers but to test the capabilities of a 
tunnel hull configuration in open water. 
“Everybody in this sport knows more 
about it than I do," she says. “I do what 
I’m told. I’m a monkey at the wheel. If I 
have any advantage at all, it’s that I don't 
have a male ego to feed." Joel Halpern, 
a New York investment builder and con¬ 
tractor who formerly got his knocks play¬ 
ing semipro hockey and racing modified 
and late-model stock cars, is intent on 
proving that a prototype Cobra hull will 
at least keep Bertram and Cigarette boats 
from dominating the offshore game. 

In the races off Key West and Marina 
del Rey, most of the legs were run in seas 
five feet or higher. The point leader after 
these events was the most battered driv¬ 
er of the lot, 63-year-old Bob Nordskog, 
a manufacturer of airplane galley equip¬ 
ment who is better known in Southern 


California for the honors he has won and 
the bones he has broken racing all man¬ 
ner of boats, some of which were about 
as hydrodynamically sound as a crated 
piano. 

The third race of the season, run last 
Saturday at Newport Beach, Calif., was 
called the Bushmills Grand Prix because 
it was sponsored by the Irish whiskey of 
that name. Bushmills not only provided 
the SI0.000 prize money but also an Irish 
stew dinner and a fifth of whiskey to each 
driver—but none of the luck of the Irish. 
On the course misfortune cropped up as 
usual. As is theircustom. in the Bushmills 
race the gremlins started going to work 
well before the starting gun. Betty Cook's 
crew could not get the steering of her tun¬ 
nel hull properly fixed in time, so she was 
obliged to drive an orthodox V-bottom 
boat. On the eve of the race the wind 
blew, threatening another gut-busting 
contest like that at Key West, but by 
dawn it had dropped to nothing and 
barely picked up with the sun, so that 
the waves on any leg rarely exceeded a 
foot. In such a relatively slick sea Cook 
might have smoked off the whole gang 
in her tunnel hull. 

In the Grand Prix del Rey, Arnold 
Glass, the Aussie, had had the most 
freakish luck. He hit a whale, warped a 
propeller and was lucky to finish seventh. 
Five minutes before the start of the Bush¬ 
mills a large gray whale, some 50 feet in 
length, surfaced about half a mile in front 
of the line as if looking for a return en¬ 
gagement. Glass, alas, had blown an en¬ 
gine, and never made it across. 

When seas are small, the ride is easier, 
speeds go up and most of the grief derives 
from overworked engines and drive 
chains. In the Bushmills 10 of 16 starters 
finished, but only half a dozen of them 
with both engines coughing out their 
best. In the first third of the 185-mile race 
three boats died and one swapped ends, 
throwing its crew overboard. Satullo led 
handsomely and briefly near the start, 
but lost his power after 105 miles. Peter 
Rothschild aptly proved the potential of 
his TCX engine. He led for more than 70 
miles, but by the finish he was limping. 
Bill MacDonald finished eighth to keep 
his record for 1976 clean of DNFs. 
Throughout the first 135 miles Bob 
Nordskog was never worse than fifth, but 
in the end he was lucky to finish seventh 
with a distributor badly out of whack. 


The race was won by the new kid on the 
block, the Benihana restaurateur Rocky 
Aoki (SI, March I), who in his brief off¬ 
shore career has bounced between first 
place and DN F with nary a stop between. 
In his debut in last year's Miami-Nas- 
sau race he won in record time. In the 
Key West race, turning too sharply in a 
leap off a wave, he came down hard on 
the port quarter, almost busting up the 
boat for good. In the Marinade! Rey race 
he broke a stern drive. On the longest 
leg of the Bushmills, southward along the 
coast, he hugged the shore inside the 
kelp, adding perhaps half a mile to his 
course to get even calmer water than the 



CHAMP SATULLO BOOMED, THEN BUSTED 


lakelike seas the others were pounding 
across. 

Aoki and his throttleman Hal Smith 
resisted the temptation to go full bore 
and, with power to spare, took the lead 
from the flagging Rothschild 30 miles 
from the finish. With 10 miles to go Aoki 
had a comfortable 45-second lead on the 
now unsinkable Preston Henn. But in the 
last half mile what had been comfortable 
suddenly became a squeaker. Aoki lost 
power in one engine and crossed the line 
with Henn closing 20 mph faster. 

Because he did so poorly Bob Nord¬ 
skog dropped from first in title points to 
third behind Joel Halpern and Preston 
Henn. "So it's a close race between us 
three," Nordskog said. “That's how 
these things should be." end 
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tennis/ Mdrsh Clark 


Court case for detente 

World Team Tennis ventured to Moscow to open a five-match series 
with the Soviet Union. The net result was a U.S. win, a Russian grin 


L it Saturday’s World Team Tennis 
match between the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R.. which was held at the Spec¬ 
trum in Philadelphia, was not a partic¬ 
ularly exotic event for the 4,200 Amer¬ 
ican fans on hand. Except for a few of 
the Soviets, the crowd could tell the play¬ 
ers without a program, and, as expect¬ 
ed, the U.S. won. This was the third of 
five rounds of competition between the 
two teams, and the Americans were now 
leading by an overall game score of 
77-60, an advantage they would increase 
to 107 77 after whipping the Soviets in 
Cleveland on Sunday. 

It had been an altogether different sto¬ 
ry the previous Monday night when the 
six-member U.S. team, led by Billie Jean 
King and Marty Ricsscn, opened a two- 
night stand in Moscow. Tennis has never 
been a popular pastime in the Soviet 
Union, there being only 3,500 courts in 
the entire country, but the Americans 
found this hard to believe. After their two 
sessions before packed houses against a 
largely unheralded group of Russian 
players, the U.S. team left for home with 
an unmistakable message: the Russians 
are coming. 

The scries was the brainchild of Larry 
King, president of World Team Tennis, 
and Bill Bereman, the league’s executive 
secretary and owner of the Indiana 
Loves. The idea was broached to Vladi¬ 
mir A. Golenko, the affable secretary of 
the Soviet Lawn Tennis Federation, at 
Wimbledon early last summer, and the 
contract was signed on Dec. 27. The 
agreement called for the first two match¬ 
es being held in Moscow and the final 
three in Philadelphia. Cleveland and In¬ 
dianapolis. World Team Tennis would 
provide the purse of SI00,000, which 
would be split S60.000 to the winning 
team, S40.000 to the losers. It was also 
stipulated that the winning share would 
go to the team that won the most games, 
not the most sets. 

The first two matches were staged in 


the cavernous Palace of Sports, which is 
located in Lenin Stadium Park about two 
miles from the Kremlin. Twenty-five 
thousand tickets went on sale about a 
week beforehand and within an hour all 
were gone. The spectators were no or¬ 
dinary collection of tennis fans. A large 
percentage were tennis coaches, heads of 
tennis clubs or students at the country’s 
200 tennis schools. This probably ac¬ 
counted for the uncommonly silent at¬ 
tention with which they followed the pro¬ 
ceedings and the complete impartiality of 
their applause when a noteworthy play 
was made. 

The Soviets, skilled at stagecraft, went 
all out to dress up the matches. The 
March of Tennis Players , composed for 
the occasion, was played. One verse con¬ 
tained the unlikely line, “Wearcall born 
with tennis rackets in our hands.” Then 
children presented the contestants with 
bouquets of red carnations. 

If there was a home-court advantage, 
it was probably the Americans’, who had 
brought along the garishly colored arti¬ 
ficial surface used by World Team Ten¬ 
nis, a covering of such clashing hues that 
the players appeared to be running up¬ 
hill and down as they traversed the court. 
There was also some trouble with errat¬ 
ic bounces as a result of the court's being 
laid directly on top of ice used for hock¬ 
ey matches. Some of the Russian play¬ 
ers, whose travel abroad is limited, were 
playing for the first time before a large 
crowd, and in their capital city at that, 
so they were understandably apprehen¬ 
sive. In fact, 22-year-old Marina Krosh- 
ina, who had to lead off for the Soviets 
in the first match, was so nervous that 
she had to be coaxed onto the court. 

Kroshina, a petite blonde, faced the 
least-known member of “Team Ameri¬ 
ca," Mona Guerrant. A member of Bere- 
man’s Loves and therefore hardened to 
the fast pace and pressure of Team Ten¬ 
nis, Guerrant was a model of composure. 
In a trying first game that went to deuce 


six times, she eventually broke service 
and went on to win 6-0. As it turned out. 
Guerrant’s six-game margin provided 
half of the 12-game advantage the U.S. 
team carried out of Moscow. 

Riesscn, playing listlessly, lost to Rus¬ 
sia’s lop player, Alex Metrcveli, 6-4. 
Sandy Mayer lost by the same score to 
Vadim Borisov, 20, a short player with a 
big serve. Billie Jean and Rosemary Ca¬ 
sals, who had arrived in Moscow only 
50 minutes before they took the court, 
easily disposed of Kroshina and Natasha 
Chmyreva 6-2. But Chmyreva, a gan¬ 
gling, nerveless 17-year-old, outlasted the 
weary Casals 7-6. The first night ended 
with the Americans ahead in games 26-21 
but behind in sets 3-2, a fact that caused 
Moscow newspapers to declare the next 
morning that the Soviet Union wasahead 
in a huge upset. 

The U.S. coach, Earl (Butch) Buch- 
holz, appeared in the Ukraine Hotel din¬ 
ing room for breakfast the next morning 
in a forbidding mood. “These people are 
taking it seriously and they played sur¬ 
prisingly well," he said. 

Two days later Vladimir Golenko sat 
in the Ministry of Sports wearing a sat¬ 
isfied smile. “We are really happy about 
the match,” he said. “It was a meeting 
of the superpowers held in a very friend¬ 
ly atmosphere." 

Golenko had a good reason to be 
pleased. Soviet tennis is fast increasing 
in popularity, and it is expected that the 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. match will give it a fur¬ 
ther boost. There are now 70,000 play¬ 
ers in the U.S.S.R., most of them young. 
Tennis schools pick out children when 
they are seven years old. Computers fig¬ 
ure their reflex times and eye-hand co¬ 
ordination. When they mature, they arc 
put through a rugged series of intra-So¬ 
viet tournaments. Only the best are per¬ 
mitted to go abroad. 

Tennis is played in such tucked-away 
corners of the U.S.S.R. as Samarkand, 
the ancient Moslem city in Uzbekistan, 
and Vorkuta, known mainly as the place 
in the northern Urals to which political 
troublemakers were once banished. The 
game is developing into a substantial 
business, with 140,000 tennis rackets be¬ 
ing produced each year at factories in 
Estonia and the Ukraine. 

But the big new product is good young 
players, and Golenko says the best of all 
are two 14-year-old girls, Svetlana Cher- 
neva and Olga Zaitseva. “Wait until you 
see them,” he smiles. We can’t wait, end 
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$ 3 , 699 . 

A price that low makes our Fury all the more beautiful 


Think of it The Plymouth 
Fury shown below starts with a 
base sticker price of just $3,699. 
That’s excluding taxes, destina¬ 
tion charges and $71 for white 
sidewall tires and deluxe wheel 
covers. But still, compare prices 
like that to other cars in its class. 
You’ll see that’s a beautiful price 
for this much Fuiy. 

FURY: ROOMIEST 2-DOOR 
IN ITS CLASS. 

Fury is a foot shorter than most 
full-size cars. But, in a comparison 
of head, shoulder, hip and leg 
room, Plymouth Fury offers more 
total space for six passengers 
than any other car in its class. 


GOOD GAS MILEAGE. 
EVEN WITH AN 
AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION. 

O O mpg. highway 
^ E.P.A estimates 

lo mpg dty 

In recent E.P.A tests, a 6-cylinder* 
Fury, even with an optional 
automatic transmission, got an 
estimated 23 mpg on the highway 
and 16 in the city. Of course, your 
mileage may differ depending on 
how and where you drive, the 
condition of your car, and its 
optional equipment. 

*Not available in California. 

PLYMOUTH 

FURY 

The more you get to know it, 
the more beautiful it gets. 


AND HERE’S THE CLINCHER. 

Chrysler Corporation has a 
warranty so strong, all you’ll have 
to take care of in your new Fury 
is normal maintenance like chang¬ 
ing filters and wiper blades. Our 
warranty takes care of everything 
else. Here’s what it says: For the 
first 12 months of use, any 
Chrysler Corporation dealer will 
fix, without charge for parts or 
labor, any part of our 1976 
passenger cars we supply (except 
tires) which proves defective in 
normal use, regardless of mileage. 

The beautiful ’76 Fury. Get to 
know it better at your Chrysler- 
Plymouth dealer. 


SPECIAL FURY SALE 
Underway Now. 

Right now. during our special 
Fury Sale Days, our 
dealers will be trying to 
beat that already low Fury 
price above. We've passed big 
savings on to them so they 
can pass big savings on to you. 
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P hilip Toll Hill is a 49-year-old 
businessman with a vivid, if 
selective, memory. He can re¬ 
call the make, model, color, year and 
gearshift pattern of every automobile he 
has ever been in, and he can recall mi- 
nutcdetailsofeveryfuneral he hasattend- 
cd. He remembers, for instance, that as 
an 8-year-old he and some friends were 
driven home from a birthday party in a 
green 1933 Chevrolet sedan whose gear¬ 
shift had a sloppy neutral and a spongy 
feeling when the gears were changed. He 
remembers the feel of that gearshift be¬ 
cause he was permitted to sit beside the 
driver and shift, but only after he had 
paid each of his friends 25£. His friends 
laughed at him and, for the first time, he 
wondered if his fascination with the au¬ 
tomobile might somehow be unnatural. 
About the only things Hill cannot re¬ 
member from that childhood incident are 
the names of his friends and the driver. 

Hill also remembers another moment, 
when, at 24, he stood over a casket and 
scrutinized his mother's features. He 
grew disturbed, not from emotion but by 
her looks. He summoned the undertaker. 


"Those aren't my mother's lips," he said. 
“That is not the way they were.” Then, 
in precise detail, he described how his 
mother had painted her lips so that the 
undertaker could repaint them. 

For a good many years and almost to 
the exclusion of all else, Phil Hill's life 
was devoted to mastering automobiles 
and outwitting death. He has owned, 
driven, raced and restored more automo¬ 
biles, and he has attended more funer¬ 
als, confronted and contemplated death 
more often than most men would in a 
dozen lifetimes. 

Throughout the 1950s and early ’60s, 
Hill was the most successful American 
racing driver, and he remains the only 
American ever to win the World Driv¬ 
ing Championship. He began his career 
as a mechanic for midget cars around his 
hometown of Santa Monica, Calif., grad¬ 
uated to driving an MG-TC roadster in 
1947, won his first competitive event in 
Gardena in 1949 and his first major U.S. 
sports-car race in 1950 at Pebble Beach. 
He was 23. He drove a new XK.-120 Jag¬ 
uar. It was long, low and hump-fendered, 
and as sleek as its namesake, but by the 


time Hill finished punishing it at Pebble 
Beach it was merely another muddy, 
dented, brakeless and clutchless racing 
hulk. Hill’s driving technique at the time 
consisted of plowing his car into each 
turn too fast, bracing himself as the car 
bounced off the track’s protective bales 
of hay and then jerking the steering wheel 
until the car straightened out and pro¬ 
ceeded to the next turn—with his foot 
nailed to the gas pedal. It was a tech¬ 
nique that showed neither style nor fear, 
and one that would change. 

Hill built a reputation as the premier 
sports-car racer in the States during the 
early '50s and then went to Europe to 
enhance that reputation. Ultimately he 
became a Grand Prix driver for Enzo 
Ferrari. A Formula 1 car is the quickest, 
flimsiest and most dangerous of all rac¬ 
ing machines. Hill approached it with 
caution. As a Formula I driver, he was 
never the fastest in the world—that dis¬ 
tinction belonged to Stirling Moss—but 
during the early '60s he was the best. 
Whereas Moss had a talent for driving 
the fastest laps and sometimes even the 
fastest races, he also had a propensity for 
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disastrous crashes and for punishing his 
car beyond its breaking point. He led a 
great many more races than he ever fin¬ 
ished, while Hill, having learned disci¬ 
pline and restraint, finished an extraor¬ 
dinary 80' , of the time. Hill was never 
in an accident for which he had to be hos¬ 
pitalized, nor did he have a reputation 
for breaking cars. He was a perfectionist, 
about cars and the tracks over which he 
drove. Before each race Hill toured the 
track in a sedan, slowly, stopping to pick 
up wet leaves. He made mental notes of 
every tree whose branches might drip 
morning moisture on the track, and of 
every building that might create cross- 
winds which would lighten his car at high 
speeds. He was equally fastidious about 
the preparation of his car. On the night 
before he won the world championship 
he forced his Ferrari mechanics to install 
a new engine simply because the existing 
one did not sound right. 

Hill seemed to see things before they 
happened. While other drivers often 
found themselves in trouble and had to 
use every bit of their skill to extricate 
themselves, Hill anticipated such situa¬ 
tions and avoided them. Intuition saved 
his life in 1955, when he was standing on 
a bench in the pits during the 24 Hours 
of Le Mans. "I had always worked out 


what I would do if a car got loose in the 
pits,” Hill says. “When the cars came 
down the straightaway 1 heard this un¬ 
familiar sound . .. pttt ... pttt. 1 didn't 
think, I just jumped backward off the 
bench and crouched down.” A Mercedes 
300 SLR hurtled into the crowd at about 
100 mph, killing 83 and injuring more 
than 150, and although Hill could sec a 
gendarme lying nearby, legless, on the 
track, he was unscratched. 

For years Hill accepted death as in¬ 
evitable in his profession. When he 
signed on with Ferrari in 1956 he was 
the ninth driver on a nine-man team, but 
by the time he won his championship in 
1961 four of those teammates had been 
killed in crashes. By the fall of 1961 most 
of the great Formula I drivers ol the ’50s 
had been killed, 20 of them in races in 
which Hill had been competing. Among 
the dead were his Ferrari teammates von 
Trips, Hawthorn, Collins, Castellotti, 
Musso, Portago, and others like Lewis* 
Evans, Behra and Schell. 

The death of von Trips most affected 
Hill's career because it came in a fiery 
crash during the Grand Prix of Italy, the 
race in which Hill cinched his champi¬ 
onship. Had von Trips lived. Hill might 
never have become world champion, be¬ 
cause at the time the German was lead¬ 


ing Hill for the title, 33 points to 29. This 
knowledge weighed heavily on Hill dur- 
ing the winter of *61, when he should have 
been savoring his title. He grew obsessed 
with the attrition rate of his fellow driv¬ 
ers, and with his own mortality. 

Within three years Hill would leave 
Grand Prix racing without approaching 
his 1961 success. He returned to safer 
sports-car racing for a few years and 
then in 1967, at the age of 40, left the 
sport altogether. His retirement was not 
brought about by injury or by age, since 
many racers drive through their 40s. And 
Hill retained no contact with his 
former profession. He gave up the sport, 
he says, because ‘‘I had a premonition I 
was ultimately going to kill myself and, 
more than anything, I did not want to 
be dead.” 

Today Hill lives with his wife and three 
children in an old Spanish-Mediterra- 
nean-style house in a quiet neighborhood 
in Santa Monica. The house is surround¬ 
ed by newer homes, but when his par¬ 
ents bought the place in 1929 it was one 
of only two houses on the street. He has 
tried to preserve the house exactly as it 
was then—white plaster walls, exposed 
beams and dark wood floors. When he 
was a child the house was meticulously 
kept by servants, and the only brightness 
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was the colorful mosaic tiles embedded 
in the stairwells leading to the second 
floor. Now the house is comfortably rum¬ 
pled with his children's plastic toys and 
stuffed animals and highlighted with an¬ 
cient objects of his own. 

A perfectly restored violano lies under 
glass. An old Bible lies open on a book 
stand. Volumes with leather bindings and 
parchment pages edged in gilt are stacked 
in bookcases and propped on coffee ta¬ 
bles. One wall from floor to ceiling is 
lined with faded cardboard boxes that 
contain the remnants of his once vast col¬ 
lection of player-piano rolls. Two per¬ 
fectly restored player pianos stand side 
by side, their polished chestnut gleaming. 
The past is everywhere, in the smell of 
worn leather and in the burnished woods 
that lend each room the quality of an old, 
brown-tinted photograph. 

Hill takes a slim volume from a shelf 
and props his bifocals on his nose. A mul¬ 
timillionaire, he is dressed in a plaid shirt 


and corduroy jeans. He has a creased and 
harried face, and yet, with tousled hair 
and small features, he resembles a boy. 
He looks slight, but he says, “I am not! 
I am 5' 10*, an average height.” 

He holds the book at arm’s length as 
he turns the pages. The pages rustle. The 
book is an heirloom from his paternal 
grandmother, whose Dutch ancestors 
settled in New York State in 1685. It 
dates from 1837 and contains poems, sto¬ 
ries, letters, exhortations and drawings. 
It is penned by a variety of hands in tiny, 
elaborate script. “Can you imagine the 
time it must have taken?” he says. "What 
kind of life enabled them to devote such 
lime to this?” 

He replaces the volume and withdraws 
a piano roll, inserting it into one of his 
pianos. The keys begin to move and the 
room is filled with The Enchanted Nymph 
as performed by composer Mischa Lev¬ 
itzki. Hill seems less enthralled by the 
music than by the moving keys. “A mi¬ 


nor piece,” he says. “Not one of his best. 

I got interested in restoring player pia¬ 
nos only partly because of the music. 
Mostly, I wanted it to seem as if the pi¬ 
anist was right here in the room, playing 
just for me." 

The only part of the house that has un¬ 
dergone alterations is the garage which, 
by now, almost entirely devours the 
backyard in order to accommodate Hill’s 
restored automobiles. His collection has 
grown so large, in fact, that he must quar¬ 
ter many of his cars in neighbors’ ga¬ 
rages. Only the favorites remain at home. 
Each one is restored to a state far su¬ 
perior to its original one. There is a sil¬ 
ver 1947 MG-TC, identical to the one in 
which Hill captured his first trophy. 
There is also a 1931 Packard convertible 
coupe purchased from a film star. 
“You’ve got to sec it!" Hill says. “You’ll 
love it! It gives you such a feel for the 
’30s.” He leads the way, moving on to 
his favorite, a 1912 Packard 30, blue 
trimmed in gray, aglow with brass trim. 
He reaches inside to the dashboard and 
flicks on the head lamps. There is an au¬ 
dible "poof" and a whisper of smoke as 
the gas-operated lamps ignite. The flames 
dance inside their glass cases. "It repre¬ 
sents the end of an automotive era; it was 
the last year for the right-hand drive,” 
he says. 

He stops beside a black 1918 Packard 
Twin-Six Fleetwood town car. Hill has 
a particular fondness for this Packard be¬ 
cause it is the first automobile he remem¬ 
bers, the one he believes sparked his pas¬ 
sion for automobiles. As a youth during 
the Depression, he remembers driving it 
and also the humiliation he felt when he 
was taken to school in it by a chauffeur. 
He was given that car by his aunt, who 
owned it, and it has put in only 20,000 
miles. During his racing years Hill pur¬ 
chased and restored old cars as a hobby, 
and after he left racing he and a partner, 
Ken Vaughn, turned the hobby into a lu¬ 
crative business that they now operate 
out of a garage in downtown Santa Mon¬ 
ica. The garage is clean and brightly light¬ 
ed. The employees are young men except 
for the upholsterer, an elderly Italian 
with whom Hill invariably slops to pass 
time, always talking in the man’s native 
language. 

There are about a dozen cars in var¬ 
ious states of restoration. Each job var¬ 
ies, but a typical restoration will take up 
to two years and cost more than S75.000. 
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A family portrait: Hill, daughter Vanessa, wife Alma, son Derek and stepdaughter Jennifer. 




Taste 

Barrier 

Broken. 


Struggle to get taste into low tar smoking ends suddenly with 
new Enriched Flavor’ discovery for 9 mg. tar MERIT 


MERIT 

/ Filter jj 


For years, dependency on tar for taste has created 
a taste “barrier” for low tar cigarettes. 

A limit on how good a low tar smoke could taste 

Now that barrier has been broken. 

Broken by a remarkable cigarette 
called MERIT. 

MERIT packs ‘Enriched Flavor! A 
radical new taste discovery so 
effective at fortifying tobacco with 
extra flavor that MERIT actually 
delivers as much — or more — taste 
than cigarettes having higher tar. 

Up to 60% higher tar. 

Yet MERIT has only 9 mg. tar. 

One of the lowest tar levels in 
smoking today. Lower, in fact, than 
98% of all cigarettes sold. 

Thousands of smokers were 
tested. The results were conclusive 

If you smoke, you’ll be 
interested. 

Smokers Report MERIT 
Delivers MoreTaste 

9 mg. tar MERIT was taste-tested 
against five current leading low tar 
cigarette brands ranging from 11 mg. 
to 15 mg. tar. 

O Philip Morris Inc. 1976 
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Thousands of filter smokers were involved, 
smokers like yourself, all tested at home* 

Even if the cigarette tested had 60% more tar, 
a significant majority of all smokers tested 
reported new ‘Enriched Flavor’ MERIT delivered 
more taste. 

Repeat: delivered more taste. 

In similar tests against 11 mg. to 15 mg. menthol 
brands, 9 mg. tar MERIT MENTHOL performed 
strongly too, delivering as much —or more — taste 
than the higher tar brands tested. 

You’ve been smoking “low tar, good taste" 
claims long enough. Now you've got 
the cigarette. 

MERIT Unprecedented flavor 
\s. at 9 mg. tar 

From Philip Morris. 

'American Institute of Consumer Opinion. 

Study available free on request 
Philip Morris Inc.. Richmond, VA 23261. 

MERITand MERIT MENTHOL 

9 mg.'‘tar;’ 0.7mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 

Warning.- The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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The restorers quote no estimates, rely¬ 
ing instead on their customers' trust. In 
one corner sits a w ine and buff 1931 Pack¬ 
ard Club Sedan with 79,000 miles on its 
odometer and the nameplate of its orig¬ 
inal owner Princess Jacqueline de 
Broglie attached to its walnut dash¬ 
board. The car, restored at a cost of S50,- 
000 and two years of labor, is in a state 
so pristine that before it leaves the shop 
Hill, who docs much of the work him¬ 
self, will even wipe any dust from the en¬ 
gine. What is holding up the car's return 
to a local ophthalmologist is an almost 
inaudible squeak in the dashboard. “It 
should not be there!" cries Hill. If nec¬ 
essary he will dismantle the dashboard 
again to eliminate the squeak. 

Near the '31 Packard is the stripped 
frame of a *27 Packard that has just been 
sprayed with purple enamel, its original 
color. Every screw and bolt and color in 
a Hill-restored car will match the orig¬ 
inal. Once, admiring an old car at an an¬ 
tique-car show. Hill noticed a screw that 
did not belong. He lost all interest in the 
vehicle. He w ill purchase parts at a junk¬ 
yard, an auction or an antique-car show 
or, if necessary, will reproduce them in 
his own machine shop. 

"My cars must be sound mechanical¬ 
ly," says Hill. "First, they must run right, 
as they were intended to. 1 drive all my 
old cars. I have this acquisitive streak. I 
love to go to car shows and mill around 
among the bolts and nuts the parts, not 
the people—and search for some old 
bumper. It's symbolic, as if by possess¬ 
ing a thing you have a certain distinc¬ 
tion. My old-car passions have changed, 
though. I can go to another collector’s 
house now and enjoy his belongings with¬ 
out envying them. Mostly, though, I re¬ 
store old cars because it is what I do well. 
I get tremendous gratification from tak¬ 
ing something in a decayed state and re¬ 
turning it to its former state. It's as if by 
restoring an old car I lived in another 
time and contributed to that time." 

Hill is as inquisitive as he is acquis¬ 
itive. In the past that inquisitiveness was 
directed toward the automobile, racing 
and, finally, death. Today, his curiosity 
shoots everywhere, to the serious as well 
as the trivial. He takes apart his wife's 
hair dryer simply to sec how it works. 
He reads himself to sleep with medical 
books because he is curious about the 
mechanics of his body. Hill is committed 
to the principle that an unexamined life 
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is not worth living. He often tries to un¬ 
derstand himself by returning to his 
childhood. He flashes back, reconstruct¬ 
ing in order to understand. Why, he won¬ 
ders. did he devote so great a chunk of 
his life to racing, an endeavor he now 
calls “meaningless" and whose practi¬ 
tioners he characterizes as "insane.” 

In the ‘30s, when most Americans were 
struggling. Hill's life was peopled with 
servants, chauffeurs, music tutors and his 
indulgent aunt, who bought him a car 
when he was 12. He was, however, de¬ 
prived in less tangible ways. Like the off¬ 
spring of many wealthy parents, he was 
overprotccted. He was not permitted to 
play baseball or football—he still har¬ 
bors a fear of catching a thrown ball— 
nor could he date girls as early as his less 
alfluent contemporaries did. His mother, 
Lela Long Hill, was, according to Hill, 
an austere, pampered and domineering 
woman who wrote and published reli¬ 
gious hymns (Jesus Is the Sweetest Name 
/ Know) and contributed money to evan¬ 
gelical crusades. Often she forced her son 
to stand with her for hours in the rear of 
a revival tent, listening to fiery admoni¬ 
tions. She was a contradictory woman, 
however, and in her youth was said to 
have had "a serious flirtation" w ith a fa¬ 
mous Cleveland Indians baseball player, 
whose name the family has conveniently 
forgotten. Hill remembers his father only 
as a serious, unloving man whose advice 
upon sending him off to military school 
was, “Be a good little soldier." His fa¬ 
ther also trained him to greet women w ith 
a bow and a click of his heels, a habit 
Hill retains, “a damned reflex!'’ 

"It wasn't until the car thing that I felt 
any worth," Hill says. "I've always ex¬ 
pressed myself via the automobile. I 
guess I sensed that I was in an insane en¬ 
vironment and that my only escape was 
in something that had structure. Cars 
gave me a sense of worth. I could do 
something—drive—no one else my age 
could do. I could take cars apart, too, 
and when I put the nuts and bolts back 
together again and the thing worked, no 
one could prove me wrong. That kind of 
technology was fathomable, made sense 
in a way people never did. Cars are easy 
to master; they hold no threat; and, if 
you're careful, they can't hurt you like 
people can. 1 have been a ‘thing’ person 
all my life." 

Hill was the first of his age group to 
learn to drive, and when others followed 


he outstripped them again by his daring 
on the city streets and subsequently on 
the racetracks of Southern California. 
Without planning it. he became a sports- 
car racer simply to remain a step ahead 
of his contemporaries. "As a young rac¬ 
er 1 was a nut-case," says Hill. “My own 
worst enemy. I drove on instinct, not in¬ 
tellect. I would go out and go too fast 
and sort of scramble around making sure 
to react to danger rather than doing a 
heady job." 

Hill had been sports-car racing for al¬ 
most five years when, in 1953, he began 
to suffer stomach pains that were diag¬ 
nosed as caused by an ulcer. He feels now 
that the ulcer was brought on by a sup-, 
pressed realization that he was engaged 
in a deadly sport. Under doctor's orders 
he quit racing for a year until the trou¬ 
ble subsided and then returned, deter¬ 
mined to pursue his career to its ultimate 
conclusion. By then he had become am¬ 
bivalent toward a sport that he could do 
so well and enjoyed on an instinctive lev¬ 
el but which, on an intellectual level, he 
increasingly began to see as destructive. 

His driving style changed drastically 
from one of reckless instinct to one of 
meticulous discipline. He formulated the 
theory that a driver affects his odds to 
such a high degree that he could learn to 
drive on the edge of disaster w ithout ever 
going over that line. 

By 1961 Hill's anxieties surfaced dra¬ 
matically when, after the depletion of 
Fcrrari's Formula I ranks through fatal 
racing accidents, he and Count Wolfgang 
von Trips found themselves the drivers 
with the best chance to win the world ti¬ 
tle. Hill became obsessed with winning 
it, partly from an urge to excel, and part¬ 
ly from a desire to get approval from 
Enzo Ferrari, whom he described as "a 
hard bastard whose ambition in life was 
to build the greatest racing machine," 
and yet "a man I respected and from 
whom I wanted more than anything af¬ 
fection and for him to be a good daddy." 

Hill's relationship with // Cummenda- 
tore was every bit as charged as the one 
he had had with his own father. Hill was 
repulsed by Fcrrari's “pompous, patri¬ 
cian superiority" so similar to his father's 
and by Ferrari's attitude toward his driv¬ 
ers. "To this day I do not know if he 
had any genuine feelings for us as indi¬ 
viduals," says Hill, "or whether we were 
just tools tolerated as necessary evils. 
When one of us did win it was more as if 
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The best way to introduce 
the 1976 Ford LTD is to remind you 
of what we said two years ago. 


Two years ago. Ford ads like the one re¬ 
produced here called car shoppers atten¬ 
tion to the things you should look for in 
a well-made car. Which if nothing else 
proved that we were convinced that the 



1974 Ford LTD could stand up to inspec¬ 
tion from informed car buyers. And were 


just as confident that the new 1976 Ford 
LTD can stand up to that same kind of in¬ 
spection. And if you'll compare the new 
Ford LTD, we think you’ll see why we 
brought up the subject in the first place. 


Here’s what 1974 car owners told us recently. 


Most car manufacturers talk about mak¬ 
ing a well-built car. And in that sense 
were no different. However, were not 
content to just rest on our opinion. 

So this year Ford conducted a nation- 
unde survey of thousands of 1974 model 
year car owners to find out about any 
troubles they had in a number of areas 
relating to body quality and durability. 
In total, a little more than a third re¬ 


sponded. And to the direct question, 
“has any trouble developed on your car 
in the last twelve months?^’ a lower per¬ 
centage of LTD owners reported troubles 
developing than did owners of Chevrolet 
Impala, Plymouth Fury and Chrysler... 
and about the same as even Cadillac 
owners. 

Of course, that doesn’t prove that Ford 
LTD is the best built car, but it probably 


does say that you should look at the new 
LTD before you consider buying any¬ 
thing else. You’ll find that Ford means 
value. 

The closer you look, 
the better we look. 

FORD LTD 
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Jack Nicklaus relies on good 
equipment to do its job. 

Good equipment makes the 
difference in a lot of things.. . 
yards of difference. 

Murray Mowers specialize in 
yards of difference. The entire 
line of walking mowers, riding 
mowers and tractor mowers 
reflects essential features 
such as sturdy construction, 
maneuverability, easy main¬ 
tenance and reliability. 

Good equipment makes yards 
of difference. 

•^ 18 ^ 


Look for the Jack Nicklaus tag on the full line of Murray Mowers at your dealer s, or write 

THE MURRAY OHIO MFG. CO., BRENTWOOD, TENN. 37027 


Ferrari felt the victory was doubly his— 
he had not only managed to build the 
fastest car but one that was good enough 
to foil his drivers' destructiveness.” 

To some degree, almost every driver 
in the Ferrari stable saw their leader as a 
father figure. Ferrari sensed this, culti¬ 
vated it and used it to push the men to 
greater efforts. The results were some¬ 
times tragic. Says Hill, "There was some¬ 
thing about the mood at Ferrari that did 
seem to spur drivers to their deaths. Per¬ 
haps it was the intense sibling rivalry Fer¬ 
rari fostered, his failure to rank drivers 
and his fickleness with favorites. Luigi 
Musso died at Rheims striving to pro¬ 
tect his fair-haired-boy status against the 
encroaching popularity of the Englishers, 
Peter Collins and Mike Hawthorn. And 
Collins, a favorite while living in the ho¬ 
tel within earshot of the factory, began 
to get a Ferrari cold shoulder when he 
got married and went to live on a boat 
in Monte Carlo. He was dead within the 
year. Time and again I felt myself bris¬ 
tling as Ferrari used Richie Ginther 
and Dan Gurney to needle me. And cer¬ 
tainly Trips and I were locked in 
combat.” 

Ferrari fueled the rivalry between von 
Trips and Hill by refusing to name ei¬ 
ther as team captain during the 1961 sea¬ 
son. He merely sat back and watched 
them fight it out for the championship 
that, in either case, would be his. Von 
Trips, the archetypical playboy-racer, 
was famous for a driving style as care¬ 
less as his life-style. His compatriots 
called him "Count von Crash.” Hill, 
however, was as disciplined and cautious 
on the track as he was off it. He talked 
about his fear of dying, a subject taboo 
among drivers. His fellow drivers dubbed 
him "Hamlet in a helmet.” "I’m not sure 
I wasn’t deliberately antagonistic,” says 
Hill. "It was like my growing interest in 
piano rolls. I immersed myself in them 
so they would take away concentration 
from racing and prepare me for quitting. 
It was the same with my colleagues. I was 
painting myself into a corner with them 
and their attitudes so I would be forced 
into an action—quitting.” 

On Sept. 10, 1961, at the start of the 
Grand Prix of Italy, von Trips had his 
four-point lead over Hill for the cham¬ 
pionship. Midway through the second 
lap, von Trips tried to pass Jimmy Clark 
at 150 mph, nudged Clark’s car with his 
own and plunged out of control into the 
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crowd. Fourteen spectators were killed, 
as was von Trips. Still on the circuit. Hill 
was aware of the crash but ignorant of 
its extent, so he continued to drive an 
almost flawless race to victory and the 
world championship. 

“My defenses were equal to the shock 
of his death,” says Hill. “They were 
strained to the utmost, however, by the 
funeral. There were three services. The 
first was held in the Trips' castle near Co¬ 
logne. A funeral mass was said and then 
a procession formed outside. It was rain¬ 
ing, yet none of us wore raincoats or car¬ 
ried umbrellas. We walked a mile to the 
Trips' church. The pace was set by an 
‘old, old woman, dressed in black and car¬ 
rying a symbolic brass lantern. There was 
a band, also dressed in black, which 
played Chopin's Funeral March. The cas¬ 
ket was carried on Trips’ personal Fer¬ 
rari, an open model. It, of course, had 
to be driven very slowly. 

“At the church another mass took 
place—this one was sung. Then the pro¬ 
cession rc-formcd to go to the cemetery, 
perhaps another mile away. It was rain¬ 
ing harder. The Trips' family chapel is 
situated on a knoll in the cemetery. The 
procession stopped at the foot of the 
knoll, eight of us clambered up the rise, 
slipping and sliding in the mud with the 
heavy casket. The last service was held 
and poor Trips was finally entombed. I 
have never experienced anything so 
mournful as that day.” 

During the first five years of his retire¬ 
ment Hill lived the kind of reclusive life 
to which he had grown accustomed dur¬ 
ing bachelorhood. Except for a maid and 
manservant, he was alone. Each day be¬ 
gan like the one before. His manservant, 
Coakley, would knock on the bedroom 
door and, without waiting for a response, 
enter carrying a tea service. Coakley 
would deposit the tea service on the ta¬ 
ble beside the bed in which Hill slept. 
Oblivious to his sleeping master, Coak¬ 
ley would say “Good morning” and 
move to the window. He would fling 
apart the curtains, at which sound Hill 
would open a malevolent eye. Coakley 
would look out at the morning, sigh, and 
no matter what the weather—sun or 
smog—make the same response, “Well, 
Master, another dull day," and depart. 

If Hill's life was no longer as stimu¬ 
lating as before, it was not dull. He im¬ 
mersed himself in activities. Some, like 
his piano rolls and antique cars, he had 


pursued while racing: others he had come 
to later. He undertook vigorous routines 
of weight lifting and calisthenics. He be¬ 
came an omnivorous reader of every¬ 
thing from medical books to East of Eden 
to articles on extrasensory perception, 
heredity and the continuity of human ex¬ 
perience. He formulated labyrinthine 
theories on such topics as sleep (“An 
impossible reconciliation can exist 
in one’s mind that amazingly can be 
smoothed over by sleep”) and life (“a 
continual bleeding off of frustrations") 
and, naturally, death. He decided that 
death was a transcendence to a new state 
in which the dead become part of the cos¬ 
mic unity of all creation, past, present 
and future. 

Hill's most fascinating new toy was in¬ 
trospection. He used it unsparingly on 
himself in the hope that with enough time 
and distance, he would understand his 
past and his obsession with racing. 

"If racers have one thing in common,” 
Hill says, "it is a blind compulsion to 
race that transcends everything else. Such 
a man is turned on by the possibility that 
he is doing something that could kill him. 
It's an outlet for people whose lives and 
selves were inadequate. They try to put 
order and meaning into their lives by im¬ 
posing their will on something potential¬ 
ly chaotic. A racer believes he makes his 
deadly machine safe. He plays God. He 
is one of the Blessed. His sport must be 
deadly so that in competing and surviv¬ 
ing his skill takes on mystical qualities. 
The best way to anger a racer is to tell 
him his skill is just reflexes, eyes, an abil¬ 
ity to see at 100 frames per second while 
the rest of humanity sees at 50 frames. 
They don't want to hear that. They want 
to hear that they arc mutations, that they 
have a mystical gift transcending any¬ 
thing other mortals have. They prove 
they are blessed by surviving the ultimate 
challenge. It elevates them. The cliche is 
that racers have a death wish. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. They 
don't want to die, they just want the 
possibility of death. It's their way of re¬ 
affirming life, their life. Of course, the 
best way to reaffirm life is not to race at 
all. I couldn't say that until I quit.” 

On June 5, 1971, Philip Toll Hill mar¬ 
ried Alma Varanowski, a 33-year-old 
California divorcee who had an 11-year- 
old daughter. At the time of his marriage 
the bridegroom was 44 years old and a 
previously confirmed bachelor with a 


manservant who would shortly be given 
his notice. "I never thought I'd get mar¬ 
ried,” says Hill. “I had seen what hap¬ 
pened to my parents.” 

Hill's decision was influenced by an in¬ 
cident at once familiar to Hill and yet so 
different from any he had experienced. 
“Alma's father had died," says Hill, 
“and they had the funeral in their house 
in Phoenix. They had been displaced per¬ 
sons during World War II, and had fled 
Germany and the Nazis to settle in Ar¬ 
izona. They lived a kind of pioneer life. 
Her father, who worked as a laborer, 
built his small house with his own hands. 
You could see where he added a room 
here, and later, a bathroom there. It was 
a simple, beautiful house. At the funeral 
Alma's mother sat by her husband's cas¬ 
ket while mourners passed by. They were 
mostly these big, truck-driver types 
who'd worked with her husband. They 
were crying and she was consoling them. 
She hugged and kissed these guys and, I 
remember, amid the tears there was 
laughter. She threw her arms around me 
and kissed me and I kissed her. I couldn't 
believe 1 did it! It was something I would 
never do. My family did not touch, nev¬ 
er expressed affection like that. But here 
is the thing I will never forget. The cas¬ 
ket was open and she was sitting beside 
it. You could see him lying there as if he 
were sleeping, and all the while she was 
greeting mourners she was absent mind¬ 
ed ly stroking his forehead, soothing him 
in a way I will never forget." 

Alma Hill, a striking blonde with a 
hearty, expansive nature, says, “Mar¬ 
riage was quite traumatic for Philip. 
After all those years! When Derek was 
born, Philip decided that the house had 
gotten too small and so he was going to 
sell his piano rolls. He didn't have to sell 
them. It seemed to be a symbolic thing.” 

“I had spent years acquiring them," 
says Hill. “I had the finest collection in 
the world, but when the baby came I im¬ 
pulsively sold them. I catalogued them 
for the new owner and one night I got 
this terrible panic. It was like racing— I 
was painting myself into a corner so I 
couldn't go back.” 

“I cried when he sold them," says 
Alma. "He was deliberately giving up a 
part of his life for us.” 

"All my life I have been a ‘thing’ per¬ 
son," says Hill. "My wife is a ‘people’ 
person. I have been learning from her." 

"1 look at those old pictures ofmyhus- 
continutd 
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band,” says Alma, “and he looks so dif¬ 
ferent now. Other racers, the ones that 
remained in racing, look the same. Oh, 
they look older, but basically you can rec¬ 
ognize them because they are the same 
person. Philip is not. He has undergone 
a psychic change that has changed the 
way he looks. My husband has worked 
very hard to remake himself into anoth¬ 
er person. But in some ways he can't. He 
would never be able to divorce himself 
from guys like Dan Gurney and Graham 
Hill, or move from this house and his 
cars. My mother had a saying: 'No mat¬ 
ter what, you cannot cut blood.’ ” 

Whenever Phil Hill was with Graham 
Hill, he addressed his friend as "Due 
Volte Campione ” (two-time World 
Champion), while referring to himself as 
"Una Volta Campione." Graham de¬ 
lighted in such deference, but sensed 
something was amiss from the faintly 
mocking tone of condescension. 

Hill would be the first to admit that 
on an objective level he has a distaste for 
the attitudes and pursuits of racing men. 
He fears that he may have lost some re¬ 
spect over the years by the ferocity with 
which he has lashed out against racing. 
He now seems intent upon restoring his 
image. He goes to races again. He cir¬ 
culates among race people, around 
whom he is deferential, as if consigned 
to a purgatory of mea culpas for past 
transgressions. They view him warily, as 
a curiosity whose behavior cannot be pre¬ 
dicted. “1 wonder what brings old Phil 
out of the woodwork," they think. 

Ironically, Hill has again become 
proud of his racing achievements. Now, 
secure, he accepts them for what they 
were. He realizes that no matter what he 
wills himself to believe, or to be, there 
will always be a part of him he cannot 
deny. He will never excise that part, only 
make his peace with it. 

Sept. 28, 1975, a blazing Sunday after¬ 
noon in Long Beach, Calif. Phil Hill, Dan 
Gurney and Graham Hill are sitting in 
Gurney’s pickup truck as it cases through 
a throng of spectators. Here are three of 
racing's most famous retirees. They are 
wearing metallic racing suits. Their hel¬ 
mets rest on their laps. Occasionally they 
wave at their fans as they make their way 
to Ocean Boulevard, the starting line for 
the race course laid out through the city 
streets. There, 30,000 fans and three iden¬ 
tical Toyota sedans are waiting for them. 


They have agreed to a three-lap match 
race in those Toyotas as a promotional 
gimmick before the first running of the 
Long Beach Grand Prix for Formula 
5000 cars. 

Only Phil seems apprehensive. Dan, 
now a car builder, seems less preoccupied 
with racing his Toyota than with the 
F5000 car he has entered in the LBGP. 
Graham seems merely distracted. 

“I asked the Toyota mechanic if he 
bled the brakes,” says Phil. “He says, 
‘Don’t worry, they should last three 
laps.' 1 started screaming, "What the hell 
does that mean? I'm driving the God¬ 
damned thing! Guys have got killed in 
this type of thing!’ ” 

Gurney laughs. “Come on, Phil. 
Remember what Ferrari used to say? 
’Not to worry. You get in, you drive, 
you win.’ ” 

"But I don’t want to win," says Phil. 
"I just don't want to stuff it and make 
an ass of myself. I should never have 
agreed to this.” 

“Well, why did you?” says Dan. 

“I’ll be damned if l know. ... I only 
know we’re gonna make fools of 
ourselves.” 

"Just one more time, Philip, that is 
all,” Graham says. 

"Oh, it’s all right for you to say, Gra¬ 
ham. You’ve only been retired a few 
months, and Dan's been practicing at 
Riverside! I'm an old man.” 

“Oh, Philip, you are not an old man," 
says Graham. "You are an old lady. You 
are an old lady exactly as you were years 
ago." 

"Yes, I am,” says Phil. "I haven’t 
changed, Graham, and I’m proud of it.” 

When they reach the starting line, 
jammed with spectators, Graham says, 
“Well, chaps, I am simply going to put 
on my helmet, crawl out on all fours and 
hide behind a tire." The truck stops, and 
they get out to thunderous applause and 
the flashes of dozens of cameras. Gur¬ 
ney is the favorite. He turns, smiling, to 
wave at the shouts of his name. Graham 
poses for a pretty woman photographer 
w ho coos, "He'ssuchadrcamboat!" Phil 
signs autographs on the back of LBGP 
programs that carry a biography of him. 
He says, "Graham, will you look at this! 
It mentions how I finished third at Mon¬ 
aco in ’61! I finished SECOND in ’62! 
Why the hell didn't they mention that ?’’ 

They pose for one last picture, stand¬ 
ing side by side with their arms around 


each other’s shoulders. Phil, in the mid¬ 
dle, is dwarfed by the other two, each 
over six feet. Their racing suits are sleek- 
fitting while his is old-fashioned and 
baggy as if he has shrunk and no longer 
has the stature of the man who once wore 
it. The photographer asks them to put 
on their helmets. The helmets of Gurney 
and Graham Hill have dark Plexiglas 
spaceman visors that cover their faces. 
Phil’s helmet looks like a beekeeper’s hat. 
It has a small peak and a colorless Plex¬ 
iglas visor that only covers his eyes. In¬ 
side the helmet is printed: "Herbert 
Johnson, 39 New Bond Street, London, 
West. By appointment hatters to the late 
King George VI." 

The picture taken, they get into the To¬ 
yotas. They start the cars, whose open 
exhausts sound, according to Phil, "like 
a flatulent cow. What I wouldn’t give for 
the sound of a Ferrari now.” 

The race is uneventful. Phil's fears arc 
unfounded as all three conspire to cross 
the finish line together. When they return 
to the starting line, the F5000 cars are 
staggered on the grid. The three retired 
drivers emerge from their Toyotas and 
arc given a brief cheer, but already the 
spectators' attention has turned to the 
sleek racing cars that will reach upwards 
of 175 mph through the city streets. 

Gurney hurries to his F5000 car and 
crouches down to give his driver, Vern 
Schuppan, advice. Graham Hill vanish¬ 
es. Phil Hill be jins the long walk back 
to the paddock area. He is sweating and 
agitated as he walks, the F5000 cars on 
his left and the spectators, behind a wire 
fence, on his right. Occasionally, some¬ 
one points him out and calls his name: 
the phrase “world champion” can be 
heard. Hill is oblivious to all. He is walk¬ 
ing very fast and talking. “Well, I'm glad 
that’s over. I wasn't kidding! You could 
get killed in this type of thing. I remem¬ 
ber Mike Hawthorn. He was on his way 
to an awards dinner and his car hit a tree. 
He was killed instantly. He had only been 
retired for a couple of months!" 

Hill is walking past car after car on 
the grid. The drivers, encased in their 
cockpits, are all perfectly still. Their 
hands are stretched out before them, 
gripping tiny steering wheels. They stare 
ahead, mindless of the mechanics hov¬ 
ering near them. 

“It's just like I thought,” says Hill. 
“It's the kind of thing you don’t want to 
do. I could never just race a little. It’s 

continued 
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Insure yourself first, 
then sign up the family 
at a bargain rate. 



LIFE 

INSURANCE 

POLICY 


New\brk Life’s 
Family-style 
Policy. 


If you’re the 
family’s major bread¬ 
winner, you need life 
insurance first. 

But, like more and 
more people today you 
may want protection on 
other family members, 
too. 

Good news. 

New York Life’s 
family-style policy— 
with a Spouse and 
Children's Insurance 
Rider — lets you insure the 
the whole family for little more 
than it costs to insure you alone. 

Say you buy a $25,000 New York Life cash 
value policy. 

Your spouse can get up to $25,000 of 
decreasing term insurance for less than $26 a 
year for each $5,000 of coverage at age 25. 
After age 25, the coverage declines—but the 
cost is still far less than your spouse would pay 
for an individual policy of his or her own. 

At no extra cost, each child who qualifies 
would get up to $5,000 of level term insurance 


under the same policy. And no matter how many 
children you may have, there’s no increase in 
premium. 

A similar Children's Insurance Rider is avail 
able for the one -parent family at an even lower rate. 

Family-style. It’s just one of the creative 
approaches to life insurance that your 
New York Life Agent can suggest to ' 
assure your family’s financial security. 

See him or her, soon. 

We guarantee tomorrow today. I 


New York Life Insurance Company. 51 Madison Avenue. New York. New York 10010. Life. Health. Disability Income, and Group Insurance, Annuities. Pension Plans. 
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THE WINNER continued 

like an alcoholic taking one drink. It’s 
possible to rid oneself of the psychopath¬ 
ic aspects of drinking and drink normal¬ 
ly again, but it’s not worth the chance." 
Hill's voice is strangely loud now, be¬ 
cause suddenly there is silence. The spec¬ 
tators are standing, their attention direct¬ 
ed to the start. A man in a powder-blue 
blazer and white slacks is walking be¬ 
tween the race cars toward the first one 
on the grid, carrying the starting (lag. 

“It's like when 1 went to Europe," says 
Hill, his voice growing still louder. “I had 
been married only a few months when l 
went over to be with the guys. I lived a 
bachelor life again, and when I came 
back to Alma, all of a sudden I couldn’t 
sleep. 1 had the shakes, this terrible pan¬ 
ic that I was really married and it was all 
over. Who the hell wants to go 55 mph 
for the rest of his life?” 

Hill is alongside the first car on the grid 
now but he does not even notice it or its 
driver, Tony Brise, a 23-year-old English¬ 
man who is the protege of Graham Hill. 
Two months later Tony Brise will be sit¬ 
ting alongside Graham Hill in his light 
airplane when it crashes on a golf course 
outside of London, killing them both. 

To those who had never been involved 
in automobile racing, the death of Gra¬ 
ham Hill so soon after his retirement 
would seem ironic. But it did not seem 
so to those, like Phil Hill, who had been 
in racing. It was the kind of death Phil 
Hill has come to expect, if not accept. 
“It was terrible weather the night he 
crashed," says Phil. “He should never 
have been flying. But that was Graham." 

Now Phil Hill is busy with his next step 
back into automobile racing. He is the 
co-race director for the U.S. Grand Prix 
West for Formula I cars being run at 
Long Beach next Sunday. And he is go¬ 
ing to participate in another promotional 
match race, not in Toyotas with a top 
speed of 105 mph but in vintage Formu¬ 
la I cars with speeds of over 175 mph. The 
competition will include such racing re¬ 
tirees as Gurney, Carroll Shelby, Denis 
Hulmc, Jack Brabham, Stirling Moss, 
Rene Dreyfus and five-time World 
Champion Juan Manuel Fangio. Phil 
will drive a red Ferrari Dino Formula I 
car similar to the one in which he won his 
1961 championship. He says of his race, 
“I just hope those other old-timers have 
enough respect for the historical value of 
their machines not to go out and stuff 
them into a wall.” end 
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America. Two hundred years old and still 
waiting for some of its people to 
claim their share of it. For themselves 
k and for the future of their families. 
Imagine having lived in the most beautiful 
country in the world and never having known 
what it means to have a part of it for your own. 

What more perfect way to stake your claim 
than by purchasing five glorious acres of south¬ 
ern Colorado for yourself and those you love. 
At Sangre de Cristo Ranches you can still own 
a sizable piece of your native land at a very 
modest cost and on easy credit terms. This is 
scenic land in one of the fastest growing states 
in America. A piece of the romantic old south¬ 
west that remains unspoiled. 

Sangre de Cristo Ranches is a subsidiary of 
Forbes Inc., publishers of the highly reputable 
business and financial publication, Forbes Maga¬ 
zine. The land being offered for sale to you is a 
part of the huge 168,000 acre Forbes Trinchera 
Ranch, one of the oldest of the remaining big 
ranches in America. A sportsmen's paradise in 
all seasons for hunting, fishing, riding, hiking 
and boating. With some of the finest skiing in 
the country within a 75-mile drive, the ranch 
ranks among the world's best known preserves 
for deer, elk, game birds and other wildlife. 

The majestic mountain views of Trinchera 
Peak and Mount Blanca (higher than Pikes Peak) 
stand as silent sentinels protecting the rolling 

Obtain the HUD Property Report from developer 
and read it before signing anything. HUD neither 
approves the merits of the offering nor the value, 
if any, of the property. 



foothills and valley that make up our Sangre de 
Cristo Ranches. 

The land lies about 200 miles southwest of 
Denver, just east of U.S. Route 160 . . . the 
Navajo Trail. Its town is historic Fort Garland, 
the last command of Kit Carson. 

For as little as $3,500 to $5,000 total cash price, 
you can purchase your own five-acre Sangre de 
Cristo Ranch. Payments arc as low as $35 
monthly, with typical financing arrangements 
shown below. Important money-back and ex¬ 
change privileges backed by Forbes Magazine's 
distinguished reputation have contributed much 
to the great success of this unusual land offering. 

For complete details on this wonderful op¬ 
portunity, without obligation, please fill in and 
mail coupon provided to: Sangre de Cristo 
Ranches, Box 303, Fort Garland, Colorado 81133. 

TYPICAL FINANCING ARRANGEMENTS 
Cash Down Monthly Deterred 

Price Payment Interest Months Payment Payment Price 
S3.500 <35 6-0 13? S3 5 S4,829.38 

S5.000 $50 6% 137 $50 S6.B99 0! 

Hot an otter or solicitation in those stales where the properly 
is not registered. 

- 

SANGRE DE CRISTO RANCHES INC. v' 

SUBSIDIARY OF FORBES MAGAZINE 

Box 303, Fort Garland, Colorado 81133 T. 

Name _ 

Address_ 

City_State _ Zip _ 

Telephone _ 

Prelerence: DS3500 D$5000 

. Filing of this offering with the Secretary Of State does not constitute ap- 
I proval. For information write Secretary Of State. 270 Broadway, New York 
i 10007. 
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Check out the big games from Sports Illustrated! 


Call800-Z5S-4363 

tOU-ireC nOW.or,he na meo.« h e 

fine store nearest you that stocks these big games from SI and check out all the 
excitement next time you go shopping! They’re the most realistic sports board 
games ever created! 

Superstar Baseball! 

The exciting new game of strategy and tactics that lets you manage 96 of the 
greatest ballplayers of all time! 

You call all the shots for stars like Mays and Mathewson, Clemente and Cobb, 
Aaron, Ruth, Koufax, Speaker, Seaver and more. We've "scouted" the stars by 
computer analyzing official game-by-game records of their careers And we’ve 
converted this information into easy-to-use Player Performance Cards that let you 
make all the moves—in the "front office" and right down on the field. You put 
your own team together, set your lineup and batting order, call for the bunt, 
pinch-hit, steal, go for the extra base on a hit, send your starter to the showers 
and signal for your ace reliever. You can even trade players, bring up replace¬ 
ments. or select your own AL and NL All-Star teams and play them against 
each other to see which league really is the best! 

Paydirt! 

This fast-paced game lets you be the quarterback of your favorite pro teams 1 
SI has taken the actual play-by-play records of each of the 26 pro teams over 
a full season, computer-analyzed them to determine each team's strengths and 
weaknesses, and converted all this information into Play/Action Team Charts. 

Your ability to get the most out of each team-with a solid Game Plan, 
tough defense, heads-up play calling, and "the breaks "-will determine 
whether you walk away from the field a winner or a loser Check out PAYDIRT! 
at your favorite store today 1 

Bowl Bound! 

Share in all the excitement, tradition and intense rivalry of college football as 
you coach and quarterback 32 top teams of recent years. Imagine the dream 
games you can play Notre Dame’s great '66 squad against Michigan State 
'66 in a replay of "The Game of the Decade," their controversial 10-10 tie 
Oklahoma vs Nebraska Texas vs Arkansas Yale-Dartmouth You name it! 

BOWL BOUND 1 is based on a complete analysis of every play run by each 
of the 32 teams in their best year since 1960. it uses the same Play/Action 
system created lor PAYDIRT! And it's every bit as realistic and exciting! Be 
part of all the spirited college grid action-get BOWL BOUND 1 

Go for the Green! 

Sports Illustrated has selected 18 great holes from such super courses as 
Merion, Baltusrol. Winged Foot. Augusta and Pebble Beach - and turned 
them into a golfer’s dream course your whole family will enjoy playing! 

The colorful course layout accurately depicts each great hole to scale - 
the tees, fairways, roughs, traps, trees, water hazards, greens, everything 
The game's easy-to play system lets you face every golf situation imaginable 
as you drive, pilch, chip and putt your way around this challenging course 
From tee to green you make all the decisions. You line up each shot, check 
your distance, figure how much club you'll need, then "let it fly 1 " Golfer or 
non-golfer, you'll enjoy all the super-realistic action So go right for your 
favorite store-and get GO FOR THE GREEN! Right away! 

Track Meet! 

It's like 10 games in one! You pit seven of the world's greatest athletes 

(each an outstanding Olympic competitor or former World Record holder) | 

against each other in the grueling Decathlon. From the USA - Bill Toomey, 

Rafer Johnson, Bob Mathias. Milt Campbell and the legendary Jim Thorpe, 
from Russia-Vasiley Kuznetsov; from Taiwan-C.K Yang 
You assess the strengths and weaknesses of each athlete and devise a 
strategy for winning Should you play it safe in a particular event or go for 
the world record’ Victory or defeat depends on you! 

Remember, all these super-realistic Sports Illustrated games 
are available at fine stores that carry april house, products. 

For the name of the store nearest you, call 800 255-4363 
TOLL-FREE now. . .and bag the big games from SI next time 
you shop! 



Attention Retailers: 

If you would like to carry 
Sports Illustrated Games, 
please contact: 

Dick Gorelick 
April House 
P O. Box 653 
Shawnee Mission 
Kansas 66202 






Nordiques. Houston beat San Diego twice, 9-2 and 
3 2, and leads the shrunken Western Division by 12 
points over Phoenix. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



A roundup of the week March 8-14 


PRO basketball —NBA: Golden State arrived in 
New Orleans too late to celebrate Mardi Gras, but 
just in time to rejoice over clinching at least a share 
of the Pacific Division title with a 111-97 win over 
Houston. Pete Maravich scored 33 points to lead 
the Jazz to a 118-103 defeat of the Warriors, after 
already guiding New Orleans out of the Central Di¬ 
vision cellar with wins in three of four previous 
games. Earlier in the week Golden Slate rallied af¬ 
ter being 20 down in the third period to get by the 
Pistons 112-108, Phil Smith and Rick Barry scoring 
48 of their 74 points in the second half. In the At¬ 
lantic. Boston holds a six-game edge on Buffalo and 
Philadelphia. The 76ers unleashed rookie Joe Bry¬ 
ant, who scored a career high 26 points in a 125-108 
win over Phoenix and threw in another 23 in a 
109-107 defeat of Atlanta. Central leader Washing¬ 
ton was idle until Sunday when it defeated Boston 
102-89. Second-place Cleveland gained slightly on 
the Bullets by notching its lllh and 12th consec¬ 
utive home-court victories, over Golden State 110-99 
and Phoenix 99-77. In the Midwest, still without a 
club close to .500. Milwaukee remained the best of 
the sad lot, staying 21£ games ahead of Detroit. Chi¬ 
cago proved itself the worst, the Bulls’ record fall¬ 
ing to a league low of 20-46. 


ABA: Indiana and St. Louis didn't play each other, 
but in their skirmish for the fifth and final playoff 
berth each defeated two of the top three teams. Fifth- 
place Indiana toppled league-leading Denver 
129-119. getting 55 points and 30 rebounds from Bil¬ 
ly Knight and Darnell Hillman. Avainsl third- 
ranked San Antonio, seven Pacers scored in double 
figures—Knight had 29—and Indiana got a 132-115 
win. St. Louis stayed two games behind the Pacers, 
as Marvin Barnes contributed two key baskets and 
a blocked shot (one of a career-high seven) in the 
waning minutes of a 99-95 defeat of second-place 
New York.TheSpiritsthcn bounced Denver 101-97, 
with Barnes accounting for 10 of his 25 points in 
the final four minutes. New York contributed to the 
Nuggets' rare losing week, winning 141-136 as 
Guard John Williamson scored nine straight points 
in overtime to finish with a career high of 36. Fourth- 
place Kentucky dismantled Virginia 151 — 114. fall¬ 
ing two points short of a club scoring record. 


boating ROCKY AOKI. piloting a 35-foot Cig¬ 
arette. won the Bushmills Grand Prix off Newport 
Beach. Calif, (page 52). 


GOLF—HUBERT GREEN carded a tournament rec¬ 
ord 18-undcr-par 270 lo win the Dora I-Eastern Open 
by six strokes over Jack Nicklaus and Mark Hayes, 
in Miami (page 76). 


hockey- NHL: The Smythe Division lead seesawed 
between Vancouver and Chicago. After the Black 
Hawks' 5-3 loss to the Islanders on Sunday, they 
led the Canucks by just two points. A club's reward 
for a first-place finish is a bye into the second round 
of the Stanley Cup playoffs. In the Norris. Mon¬ 
treal could savor that prospect after defeating Bos¬ 
ton 4-2 (page 20). Philadelphia and the Bruins are 
expected to win in the Patrick and Adams divisions. 
Pittsburgh began the week in a second-place tie with 
Los Angeles in the Norris, but blew a 6-2 third-pe¬ 
riod lead over Buff alo and lost 7-6. as Penguin Pierre 
Larouchc assisted on three goals to set an NHL scor¬ 
ing record for second-year men of 91 points. The 
Kings slipped bv the Rangers 4-3 and into a playoff 
berth for the third straight year. St. Louis' Garry 
Unger broke ex-Ranger Andy Hebemon's consec¬ 
utive-game mark by skating in his63lst straight—a 
2-2 tic with Toronto. Canadien Guy Lafleurand Fly¬ 
er Bobby Clarke both surpassed the 100-point mark; 
Laffcur with his 44th goal and an assist in a 5-1 de¬ 
feat of Chicago. Clarke when he had two assists in 
a 6-1 romp over Buff alo, 

WHA: After a 3-2 loss to Phoenix dropped them 
into third place in the Eastern Division, the New 
England Whalers replaced Coach Don Blackburn 
with Harry Neale, who had coached Minnesota un¬ 
til it folded. New England thereupon skated back 
into first place, beating Cleveland 8-2. Cincinnati's 
6-3 loss to Indianapolis put it in a tic with Cleve¬ 
land for second. Earlier in the week the Crusaders 
nipped Cincinnati 5-2. On Saturday night New Eng¬ 
land defeated the Stingers 5-1 lo build a three-point 
edge. But even Indianapolis, the Eastern's basement 
team, was within five points of first after winning its 
third game of the week, <>—» over Phoenix. Between 
them. Canadian leader Winnipeg and second-place 
Quebec have the league's top six scorers. In Win¬ 
nipeg's 5-2 defeat of Toronto, each member of the 
Jet line of Ulf Nilsson (No. 2). Bobby Hull (No. 3) 
and Anders Hcdbcrg (No. 4) scored a goal. They 
each tallied again in a 10-3 defeat of Quebec, rais¬ 
ing the line’s season total to a league-leading 124. 
No. I scorer Marc Tardif tallied his 60lh for the 


house racing -BILL SHOEMAKER got his 
7,000th career win atop Royal Derby II with a 3(4- 
length come-from-behind victory in ihe fifth race at 
Santa Anita on Sunday. 

TELLY’S POP (S5), ridden by Francisco Mena, 
i scored a two-length victory over Classy Surgeon in 
the SI50.000 California Derby. The 3-year-old geld¬ 
ing was timed in 1:42${ for the 1 Vfc miles at Golden 
Gate Fields. 


speed skating World records fell in four events 
al the Golden Skates meet in In/cll. West Germa¬ 
ny. NANCY SWIDER. of Park Ridge, III., won the 
3,000 in 4:40.85 to shatter by 3.84 seconds the mark 
held by Russia's Vera Kuznetsova. SHEILA 
YOUNG won the 500 in 40.68. shaving .23 seconds 
off her own mark. HANS VAN HELDFN, of The 
Netherlands, took the 1.500 in 1:55.61 to lower coun¬ 
tryman Ard Schenk's record by 3.09 seconds; and 
The Netherlands' PIET KLEINE set a 10.000 rec¬ 
ord of 14:43.92. 


skiing -LISE-MARIE MOREROD. of Switzer¬ 
land, and ING1 MAR STLNMARK. of Sweden, 
clinched the w omen's giant slalom and the men's sla¬ 
lom World Cup titles by winning their specialties at 
Aspen, Colo. Olympic gold medalist FRANZ 
KLAMMER and BRIGITTE TOTSCHNIG. both 
of Austria, look the downhills. Totschnig's victory 
gave her the lead in that event's World Cup. 
HENRI DUVILLARD, of France, wrapped up the 
1976 pro racing title with his third consecutive sweep 
of the slalom and giant slalom events, in Steamboat 
Springs, Colo. 



STEVE BASTIANELLI, 

a senior ill Sussex (Del.) 
Central High, won his 
third straight state high 
school wrestling title, 
triumphing in the 119- 
pound class. He has not 
lost in six years of state 
competition and was a 
Greco-Roman champi¬ 
on in the 1975 National 
AAU Junior Olympics. 



DR. PAUL HUTINGER, 

51. an associate 
professor of anatomy- 
physiology at Western 
Illinois, holds 17 na¬ 
tional age-group swim¬ 
ming records ranging 
from the 50-yard but¬ 
terfly (28.09) to two 
miles (49:32.0). In 1975 
he was top AAU Mas¬ 
ters (50-54) swimmer. 


swimming II RIKE TAUBER. ANTJE 
STILLE. ULRIKh RICHTER and ROSEMARIE 
GABRIEL of East Germany broke their own 
world records in a dual meet in Tallinn. U.S.S.R. 
Tauber's 2:18.30 in the 200-mctcr individual med¬ 
ley was .53 second faster than her previous mark. 
Richter's 1:02.6 for the 100 backstroke took .38 
second off her earlier record. Stillc's 2:13.5 for the 
200 back was .91 second better than the existing 
mark. Gabriel lowered her three-year-old 200-nie- 
ter butterfly record by .16 second with a clocking 
of2:!3.6. 

tennis The UNITFD STATES led the Soviet 
Union 107-77 after the first four of five matches be¬ 
tween the two teams (page 56). 

JIMMY CONNORS beat Hie Nastase6-2, 6-2.6-2 
to win the I.P.A. tournament in Hampton. Va. 
ROD LAVER outlasted fellow Australian John Al¬ 
exander 6-1, 1 -6, 7-6 and 6-2 to w in the WCT Chal¬ 
lenge match in Keauhou-Kona. Hawaii. In WCT 
tournament play V1JAY AMRITRAJ. of India, 
beat Stan Smith 6-2. t> 6, 6-0 in the Memphis Rac¬ 
quet Club Classic and RAUL RAMIREZ defeated 
Eddie Dibbs 7-6. 6-2 in Mexico City. 

track A field -UTEP scored 23 points to win an 
unprecedented third consecutive NCAA indoor 
championship in Detroit. Villanova, with 15, was 
second and Tennessee. 14, third. 

WRESTLING-The UNIVERSITY OF IOWA re¬ 
tained its NCAA title and set a meet scoring record 
of 123.25 points, at Tucson. Ariz. (page 22). 

mileposts DENIED: Major league baseball's ap¬ 
peal of an arbitrator's decision granting I'rce-agent 
status to Andy Messersmithand Dave McNally. The 
decision by the U.S. Circuit Court in St. Louis up¬ 
held a previous ruling by a Federal District Court 
in Kansas City. 

NAMED: RAY SCOTT. 37. coach of the Detroit 
Pistons from 1972 lo January 1976, as basketball 
coach at Eastern Michigan University. 

PLACED ON PROBATION: By the NCAA, the 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA basketball team 
for three seasons, for recruiting and other violations 
in 1971-75. Among other penalties, the Gophers arc 
barred from postseason competition until 1978. 
RESIGNED: ROYSKINNER.45. for I6yearsbas¬ 
ketball coach at Vanderbilt, where his teams com¬ 
piled a 278-135 record. WAYNE DOBBS. 36, his 
assistant for six seasons, was named to succeed him. 



JIM O'NEIL, 50, and his son. TOM, 16, a junior 
at Jesuit High School in Sacramento. Calif., 
broke a world marathon best for a father-son 
team by four minutes, 28 seconds, when they 
combined for a time of five hours, 16 minutes 
and 53 seconds in the West Valley Marathon 
in San Mateo, Calif. Running his first mara¬ 
thon ever, Tom came in 13th in a field of 206 
with a clocking of 2:29.01, becoming the 12th 
high school runner lo cover the distance in less 
than 2Yi hours. Jim was the second entrant over 
50 to finish, placing 38th in 2:47.52. 


NANCY GENGLER, a 

sophomore at Prince¬ 
ton, capped an 11-0 sea¬ 
son while leading the 
Tigers to their fourth 
straight national 
squash title, beating 
Yale sophomore Liz 
Munson in the finals of 
the women's intercolle¬ 
giate championships at 
Dartmouth. 




DIED; TEDDY BENTHAM. 67. boxing trainer for 
30 years, who handled featherweight champion Da- 
vey Moore and lightweight champions Jimmy Car¬ 
ter and Carlos Ortiz; in Beverly Hills, Calif. 

DIED; CHARLEY (Phil) ROSENBERG. 73. 
world bantamweight boxing champion from 1925- 
27; in New York City. 


mike gminski, a ju¬ 
nior at Masuk High in 
Monroe, Conn., aver¬ 
aged 40.7 points in 20 
games to lead all New 
England scorers and 
break Calvin Murphy's 
10-yoar-old state record 
of 40,3. The 6' 11' cen¬ 
ter paced the Panthers 
to 52 straight wins and 
three league titles. 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT McADOO 

Sir: 

Curry Kirkpatrick's story on Bob Mc¬ 
Adoo (Shoot If You Must... I Must, Says 
McAdoo, March 8) neglected to mention one 
important point: the Braves have never won 
an NBA championship, even with “the hot¬ 
test shot in the game." 

In comparing Dave Cowens, Rick Barry 
and Kareem Abdul-Jabbar to McAdoo, the 
only thing accomplished is a comparison of 
three champions to an outstanding individ¬ 
ual ballplayer. I don’t know if McAdoo 
would trade his scoring titles for an NBA 
championship. McAdoo shows great admi¬ 
ration for himself. So docs Muhammad Ali, 
but he is the champ. 

G. J. Fredericks 

Rochester, N.Y. 

Sir: 

Dave Cowens of Boston has it over Bob 
McAdoo in one important facet of the game: 
winning. This season Cowens has stifled 
McAdoo every time they have met. and the 
Celtics have beaten Buffalo four out of five 
times. The only time Buffalo won McAdoo 
didn't play. 

Gary Goldman 

Brooklyn 

Sir: 

What a pity it is that an athlete as talent¬ 
ed as Bob McAdoo has to resort to obnox¬ 
ious boasting in order to satisfy his ego. 

As an avid basketball fan and player, I 
can appreciate McAdoo as one of the game's 
most outstanding talents. He has to be the 
best-shooting big man in the game, and his 
quickness and leaping ability make him dan¬ 
gerous around the boards. Yet, McAdoo is 
not a player without weakness. There are a 
number of other superstars in the pros with 
a lot going for them. 

It would certainly be more realistic if Mc¬ 
Adoo considered himself for what he is: not 
a star above stars, but a star among stars. 

Jay Unger 

Athens, Ga. 

Sir: 

My thanks to SI and to Curry Kirkpat¬ 
rick for the much deserved article on the fin¬ 
est player in the NBA today. Bob McAdoo. 
For 3i/ 2 years Buffalo Bob has been proving 
to fans that he is the best thing to come along 
since the net. Now he can prove it to the 
whole country. 

Don Patterson 

Ashland, Ohio 


Sir: 

As Kareem Abdul-Jabbar said: “Nobody 
takes [shots] from where McAdoo docs and 
hits.” 

E. D. Pruessing 

Irving, Texas 

TWINGES 

Sir: 

The Face of Pain (March 8) brought home 
to me a side of the athlete that had never 
before been quite real. Amid all the com¬ 
plaints about high salaries, sports fans 
should be made to realize that athletes are 
not robots: they arc people, and their suf¬ 
fering extends beyond the final whistle. 
Never again w ill I heedlessly turn away from 
the television set when an athlete gives down 
on the field. 

Brian Loew 

Atlanta 

Sir: 

I have never been as moved by an ar¬ 
ticle, in any periodical, at any time, as I 
was by The Face of Pain. You have ex¬ 
plored a topic which, though universal, is 
seldom discussed. 

As a casual athlete I had one knee op¬ 
eration when I was 17. At 21 I now have 
chronic arthritis, which originated in the 
injured knee and is gradually spreading to 
the other joints in my body. I ask no one's 
sympathy, nor do I expect any. I will con¬ 
tinue to indulge in athletic pursuits until I 
am unable to do so. "Playing with pain" 
becomes a meaningless phrase: pfoving is 
the important part. Pain is dealt with be¬ 
fore and after. 

Edward J. Amato 

New Haven, Conn. 

Sir: 

How could Mark Kram fail to mention 
Mickey Mantle and Willis Reed? 

Mike Cordaro Jr. 

Dunmorc, Pa. 

Sir: 

These athletes must be motivated by some¬ 
thing higher than the almighty dollar. 

Bob Olah 

Wabash, Ind. 

Sir: 

Mark Kram's article dealt only with pro¬ 
fessional athletes. 1 suggest that college 
scholarship athletes, who in a very real sense 
are professionals, too, are dealt an even more 
severe physical and mental blow by athletic 


injuries. These athletes face injuries in a 
world where their only compensation is their 
scholarship money. The repercussions of 
their injuries arc often given little thought. 

Carijos Alv are/. 

Football All-America. 1969 
University of Florida 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Sir: 

America has always extolled the virtue of 
pain but always shunned its reality. 

Austin Indutz 

Minneapolis 

ON THE HIGH SEAS 

Sir: 

Bravo for a classic story by a legendary 
Gulf Stream sailor and superb yachting au¬ 
thor, C'arlcton Mitchell ("Reaching ami 
Retching" to Nassau, March 8). I enjoyed 
the photos, too. 

Charles II, Quinn 

San Francisco 
Sir: 

Your last two yacht racing articles, the 
one on Lowell North (North to the South¬ 
ern Sea. Jan. 26) and your coverage of the 
SORC circuit by Carleton Mitchell with 
the super photograph on page 14. have 
caused many favorable comments by those 
of us who are involved in the racing end of 
our sport. "Reaching und Retching" was an 
outstanding piece. 

Kevin J. Summerell 

Sarasota, Fla. 

LESSONS FROM MICA CREEK 

Sir: 

I read with considerable concern your ac¬ 
count of the disastrous effect of the Mica 
Creek Dam l When They Builil Without a 
Blueprint , Feb. 23). Why is it that as man 
continues to build, he also continues to 
destroy? 

Betsy Conu ay 

Omaha 

Sir: 

I'm sure that the article stirred the heart¬ 
strings of every tree-hugger in America. The 
“conservation at all costs" ethic appears 
again and again in this article. The U.S. is 
currently-in the midst of a time-consuming 
and costly appraisal of each and every ma¬ 
jor federally funded project. This appraisal 
takes the form of an environmental impact 
statement, required by the National Environ¬ 
mental Policy Act of 1969. If this procedure 

continued 
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The "steering committee” for 
the MacKenzie family voted 5 to 0 
in favor of Tilt-Wheel. 

That’s togetherness. 



No matter what your 
size, the length of your 
arms, the breadth of 
your beltline, Tilt-Wheel 
and Tilt & Telescope 
Steering will adjust 
accordingly. 

That’s why it’s a 
natural for families 

For openers, Tilt- 
Wheel Steering moves 
up out of the way for 
easier exit and entry. 
Then you can adjust 
the wheel to the most 
comfortable position as 
often as you like, even 
while driving. 

Tilt & Telescope 
Steering does all this, 
and also telescopes in 
and out for even 
greater comfort and 
convenience. 

Driver adjustable 
steering. For people of 
all shapes and sizes. 

Ask your GM dealer for 
a demonstration. And if 
you’re considering a 
smaller car this year, 
consider the conveni¬ 
ence of Tift-Wheel. 
Saginaw Steering 
Gear Division of 
General Motors 
Corporation 


ri 




Saginaw 


The 

equalizer. 
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And I almost did choose baseball over football. As a kid I played 
a lot of baseball and wore a lot of Spot-bilt spikes. Personally I 
like them because they’re light but they’re tough. They’ve got 
speed built into them and that’s always been my bag. 

So listen: As far as Fm concerned the quickest way from Little 
League to the big league is in Spot-bilt baseball shoes. They 
know the way home and they car 
get you there faster than any 
other baseball shoe in the world. 

o 

Spot-Wit 

HYDE Spot-bilt, 432 Columbia Street, Cambridge, MA 02141 
If you're not wearing Hyde or Spot-bilt, you’re not wearing Juicemobiles. 



/TSMtHUr Quality Nylon 
Racket Strings 

old, 

~~tydnldge 



Longer Lasting at Less 
Than Half the Price of Gut 

Ashaway. Rhode Island 02804 
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had been in effect since the Declaration of 
Independence, v-c probably would no long¬ 
er be a nation. We'd be a group of savages 
living among the trees, unable to cut fire¬ 
wood without the necessary environmental 
documentation. 

Robert Cantwell probably takes electric¬ 
ity. highways and good health for granted. 
All of these advances have been made be¬ 
cause of some environmental trade off. 

We should establish parks for the Cant¬ 
wells of this world, where they could spend 
the rest of their lives enjoying all the advan¬ 
tages of the pristine wilderness. Then they 
might find that some seemingly adverse en¬ 
vironmental impacts arc acceptable, no mat¬ 
ter how great or irreversible. 

Jonathan R. PolhaMls 
Chillicothc, Ohio 

Sir: 

The article was a breath of fresh air in the 
all too stuffy atmosphere of environmental 
preaching. Neither the developers nor theen- 
v ironmentalists can have it all their way. but 
long-range planning and research might pre¬ 
vent any more Mica messes. "Haste makes 
waste" for the developer, the rccreationalist, 
the hunter, the backpacker, the dam build¬ 
er, the mountain climber and the user of elec¬ 
tricity. 

(The Rev.) Pat O’Leary, SJ. 

Cleveland 

Sir: 

To one who for too many years has been 
a member of an cvcr-grow ing chorus that has 
emotionally—and it would now seem mind¬ 
lessly—blamed hunting for all of wildlife’s 
woes, the Mica Creek Dam horror storv was 
an eye-opener. While I still don't approve 
of hunting, never again w ill I disagree when 
a hunter argues that habitat destruction and 
not hunting is the biggest danger facing our 
wildlife. 

Susan Masters 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

OUTBOARD SAILS 

Sir: 

I enjoyed Jack Knights' article on Antcro 
Kataincn’s outboard sail invention ( Don't 
Row, Row, Row, Clip It On, March I). I have 
seen a primitive forerunner (a ft runner'.’) of 
his elegant rig in the St. Vincent Grenadines, 
where the kids used opened-up flour sacks in¬ 
stead of Tcrylene. bamboo for the spars, and 
advertising signs provided by a rum distillery 
for the "rearboard.” The less affluent boys 
dispensed w ith spars and rearboard and sim¬ 
ply stood on the transom holding the flour 
sack spread out. The boat wouldn't point 
worth.a darn but moved along smartly on a 
run, and the flour-sack sail had as an advan¬ 
tage the fact that it could be folded into a 
pants pocket or used as a parka in a squall. 

Hear, hear for alternative, nonpolluting 
continued 












© 1976 New England Mutual Lite Insurance Company. Boston Subsidiary NEL Equity Services Corporation, mutual lunds Attiiiate Loomis. Sayles& Company, Inc. nvestment counselors 



"My insurance company? New England Life, of course.Why?” 

The class of 1976: our mutual funds, variable annuities and investment counseling. 
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"They took some of the gems...most of 
theVan Goghs...and all the Chivas 


power sources to small motors, but how has 
anyone decided that oars pollute? 

Jack Montgomkry 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

AID TO BIKECENTENNIALISTS 

Sir: 

After reading about the Bikecentennial 
(The Road to Independence, March 1), I've 
gone to work on an idea whereby one group 
of hobby enthusiasts can help another. 

With 10,000 to 18,000 cyclists touring part 
or all of the U.S., a means of communicating 
with the folks back home between stopping 
points on the tour will be in demand. And 
since many cyclists may be traveling on a 
shoestring, some economy in getting such 
messages handled might help. 

The amateur radio operators who partic¬ 
ipate in the NationalTrafficSystem designed 
by the American Radio Relay League have 
the means by which this need can be met. 
Initial efforts to alert the hams along the bike 
route and elsewhere throughout the country 
are already under way. I expect that the less 
mobile hams will also enjoy the trip as they 
keep busy on the air while the bikers do their 
thing. 

Mike Daly 
WB0JYT 

Mankato, Minn. 

CURE FOR COACHES' ANTICS? 

Sir: 

Crowd control at basketball games is be- 
cominga major concern. Some coaches seem 
to invite fan misbehavior by their actions, 
particularly home-team coaches who at¬ 
tempt to use the reactions of the crowd to 
their own advantage. 

Wouldn't it be crazy if, when a technical 
foul is called for courtside antics by one 
coach, the other team's coach, rather than 
one of the players, was made to take the foul 
shot? Imagine in the ACC an official whis¬ 
tling a T on Lefty Dricscll, and Dean Smith 
going to the line and no doubt embarrassing 
himself. Smith could return the favor, and 
after both had been sufficiently embarrassed, 
the game could proceed without any further 
coaching antics. By this time, the crowd’s 
profanity would have been reduced to hys¬ 
terical laughter and the coaches would have 
gotten the attention they were desperately 
vying for. 

Of course, university search committees 
would probably seek to hire coaches with 
foul-shooting abilities. Career records might 
then read 130 wins, 75 losses, 30 for 90 from 
the line. 

Howard Sosne 

Carr boro, N.C. 


Chivas Regal • 12 Years Old Worldwide • Blended Scotch Whisky • 86 Proof 
General Wine & Spirits Co., N Y. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 















Now there's o smort, sensibly sized automobile within reach of most anyone. 


Concours is a new compact from Chevrolet, the most 
luxurious we’ve ever made. It’s filled with thoughtful 
features that add to your comfort and driving pleasure. 

Inside, there are map pockets in 
the carpeted lower door panels, a 
fold-down center armrest in front, 
an abundance of rosewood vinyl 
trim, and tasteful color coordina¬ 
tion of seats, carpets, headliner 
and instrument panel. 

Outside, Concours is classically 



lean, much like a European touring car. There are subtle 
bright metal accents at windows and wheel openings. 
Yet for such a complete and well-appointed automobile, 
Concours is very reasonablypriced. 

You now have a rare opportu¬ 
nity to move down in size without 
compromising taste, or move up 
to something with more interior 
space and comfort. . 

Concours, 
of course. 
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Stale. 


Sea What You Can Gel With 
RALEIGH B8W Coupons. Send 
For Free Catalog: Box 903. 
Louisville. KY 40201 


Win the world’s 
most valuable coupon! 
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WORTH 

ONE MILLION 
RALEIGH 


COUPONS 


Redeem BIWcoupons for valu¬ 
able gifts through the Brown & 
Williamson Premium Plan. 

You get famous BAWcoupons 
on every package of RALEIGH 
cigarettes—plus four extra 
coupons in every carton. 

St nr/ for new free catalog . 


Now enjoy the 
Good Time Flavor of 
Raleigh and Enter 
the n Good Times” 
Sweepstakes. 


OVER FIVE MILLION COUPONS AS PRIZES! 


Winners can use their coupons to 
get valuable items from the B&W 
RALEIGH Gilt Catalog which fea¬ 
tures over 1.000 items. Enter now! 
NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. 
SWEEPSTAKES RULES 1 To enter, 
print your name, address, and tip code 
on thp official entry blank, or on a 
3 ’ x S sheet of paper and Include one 
empty pack of RALEIGH or a 3 ' x 5 ' 
sheaf ol paper on which you have 
hand-printed the words. "THE GOOD 
TIME TASTE OF RALEIGH! NO PUR¬ 
CHASE NECESSARY 2 Enter as 
many limes as you desire each entry 
must be mailed separately Only one 
prizeawarded per family Entries must 
bo postmarked by June 15,1978 3 All 
prizes w«tl be awarded No substitu¬ 
tions allowed for pruos 4 The winners 
will be selected in a random drawing 


conducted by an independent iudging 
organization The results ot the draw¬ 
ing will be final Winners wilt be noti¬ 
fied by mail. The odda ot winning will 
be determined by the number ot 
•nines received. State. Federal, and 
other taxes imposed on the prize win¬ 
ners will be the sole responsibilities of 
the prize winners. Prize winners will be 
required to sign a statement permit¬ 
ting use ot prize winner's name and/or 
picture for promotional purposes. 
Coupons have cash redemption value 
ol \ cent each. S. Sweepstakes open 
only to residents ot the U S. who are 
2f years ol age or older. Employees ol 
the Brown 8 Williamson Tobacco 
Corp . its affiliated corporations, ad¬ 
vertising agencies. H Olsen 8 Co . and 
their families are noi eligible Void in 
Missouri and w herever else prohibited 
or restricted by law All Federal, stale, 
and local laws apply 


GRAND PRIZE: 

1,000,000 B&W 
Raleigh Coupons 
10 

SECOND PRIZES: 

100.000 B&W 
Raleigh Coupons 

100 

THIRD PRIZES: 

10.000 B&W 
Raleigh Coupons 
1,000 

FOURTH PRIZES: 

1,000 B&W 
Raleigh Coupons 
10,000 

FIFTH PRIZES: 

150 B&W 
Raleigh Coupons 


Over 11,000 
Winners! 

You're a winner when you smoke 
rich, satisfying RALEIGH. And you 
can be a winner when you enter the 
RALEIGH Good Times Sweep- 
stakes Just follow the official rules. 


RALEIGH 

Good Times Sweepstakes 
PO. Box CC 
Chicago. Illinois 60677 

Please enter me in the 
RALEIGH Good Times 
Sweepstakes I certify that 
Iamatleast21 years of age. 
I am enclosing an empty 
pack ol RALEIGH 
•» » e - h iof ot pap« 
reprinted, 
me Taste ol 


No Purchase Necessary' 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Filler Kings. 16 mg. “tar." 1.0 mg. nicotine; Longs. 17 mg. "tar." 1.1 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report Nov. 75 
















